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AFTER  two  years  we  are  turning  once 
r\  more  to  the  morning’s  news  with  a 
sense  of  appetite  and  glad  expectation. 
There  were  thrills  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  thrill  of  horror  and  of  a  doom 
that  seemed  at  once  incredible  and  certain. 
This  was  when  Namur  fell,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  host  swelled  like  a  flood  over  the 
French  fields,  and  drew  very  near  to  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Then  we  felt  the  thrill  of 
exultation  when  the  good  news  came  that 
the  awful  tide  had  been  turned  back,  that 
Paris  and  the  world  were  safe,  for  a  while, 
at  all  events. 

Then  for  days  we  hoped  for  more  news 
as  good  as  this  or  better.  Has  Kluck  been 
surrounded?  Not  to-day,  but  perhaps  he 
will  be  surrounded  to-morrow.  But  the 
days  became  weeks,  the  weeks  drew  out  to 
months;  the  battle  in  the  West  seemed 
frozen.  People  speculated  as  to  the  reason 
of  this  inaction :  the  hopeful  said  that 
Joffre  had  a  plan,  that  he  was  “nibbling”; 
others  declared  that  we  were  short  of 
munitions,  others  again  that  the  new  levies 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  battle.  So  the 
months  went  by,  and  almost  two  years  of 
war  had  been  completed  before  the  motion¬ 
less  English  line  began  to  stir  and  quiver 


as  if  it  awoke  from  a  long  sleep,  and  began 
to  roll  onward,  overwhelming  the  enemy. 

The  secret  of  the  long  inaction  of  the 
British  armies  has  been  well  kept.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  rigorously  protected 
by  the  censorship,  which,  severe,  and  some¬ 
times  severe  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  be¬ 
came  in  this  particular  matter  ferocious. 
As  soon  as  the  real  significance  of  that 
which  was  happening  was  perceived  by  the 
authorities,  an  underlined  circular  was 
issued  to  the  newspaper  proprietors  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  warned 
each  proprietor  that  he  might  impart  the 
contents  of  this  circular  to  one  other  per¬ 
son  only,  such  person  being  the  responsible 
editor  of  his  paper,  who  was  to  keep  the 
communication  secret  under  the  severest 
penalties.  The  circular  forbade  any  men¬ 
tion  of  certain  events  that  had  taken  place, 
that  might  take  place;  it  forbade  any  kind 
of  reference  to  these  events  or  any  hint  of 
their  existence.  The  subject  was  not  to  be 
referred  to  in  conversation,  it  was  not  to 
be  hinted  at,  however  obscurely,  in  letters; 
the  very  existence  of  the  circular,  its  sub¬ 
ject  apart,  was  to  be  a  dead  secret. 

Now,  a  censorship  that  is  sufficiently 
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minute  and  utterly  remorseless  can  do 
amazing  things  in  the  way  of  hiding  what 
it  wants  to  hide.  Once  one  would  have 
thought  otherwise ;  one  would  have  said 
that,  censor  or  no  censor,  the  fact  of  the 

murder  at  X - would  certainly  become 

known,  if  not  through  the  press,  at  all 
events  through  rumor  and  the  passage  of 
the  news  from  mouth  to  mouth.  And  this 
would  be  true  of  England  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Rut  we  have  grown  of  late  to 
such  a  reverence  for  the  printed  word  and 
such  a  reliance  on  it  that  the  Old  faculty 
of  disseminating  news  by  word  of  mouth 
has  become  atrophied.  Forbid  the  press  to 
mention  the  fact  that  Jones  has  been  mur¬ 
dered,  and  it  is  marvelous  how  few  peo¬ 
ple  will  hear  of  it,  and  of  those  who 
hear  how  few  will  credit  the  story  that 
they  have  heard. 

And,  then,  again,  the  very  fact  of  these 
vain  rumors  and  fantastic  tales  having 
been  so  widely  believed  for  a  time  was 
fatal  to  the  credit  of  any  stray  mutterings 
that  may  have  got  abroad. 

Before  the  secret  circular  had  been  is¬ 
sued  m)  curiosity  had  somehow  been 
aroused  by  certain  paragraphs  concerning 
a  “Fatal  Accident  to  Well-known  Air¬ 
man.”  The  propeller  of  the  airplane  had 
been  shattered,  apparently  by  a  collision 
with  a  flight  of  pigeons ;  the  blades  had 
been  broken,  and  the  machine  had  fallen 
like  lead  to  the  earth.  And  soon  after  I 
had  seen  this  account,  I  heard  of  some 
very  odd  circumstances  relating  to  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  great  munition  factory  in  the 
Midlands.  I  thought  I  saw  the  possibility 
of  a  connection  between  two  very  different 
events. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  friends 
who  have  been  good  enough  to  read  this 
record  that  certain  phrases  I  have  used 
may  give  the  impression  that  I  ascribe  all 
the  delays  of  the  war  on  the  Western  front 
to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  issue  of  the  secret  circular. 
Of  course  this  is  not  the  case;  there  were 
many  reasons  for  the  immobility  of  our 
lines  from  October,  1914,  to  July,  1916. 
We  could  undertake  to  supply  the  defects 
of  our  armv  both  in  men  and  munitions  if 


the  new  and  incredible  danger  could  be 
overcome.  It  has  been  overcome,  —  rather, 
perhaps,  it  has  ceased  to  exist, — and  the 
secret  may  now  be  told. 

I  have  said  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  account  of  the  death  of  a  well-known 
airman.  I  have  not  the  habit  of  preserving 
cuttings,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  that  I  can¬ 
not  be  precise  as  to  the  date  of  this  event. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  either  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  1915.  The  manner  in  which  West¬ 
ern-Re)  nolds  met  his  death  struck  me  as 
extraordinary.  He  was  brought  down  by 
a  flight  of  pigeons,  as  appeared  by  what 
was  found  on  the  blood-stained  and  shat¬ 
tered  blades  of  the  propeller.  An  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  accident,  a  fellow-officer, 
described  how  Western-Re)  nolds  set  out 
from  the  aerodrome  on  a  fine  afternoon, 
there  being  hardly  any  wind.  He  was 
going  to  France. 

“  ‘Wester’  rose  to  a  great  height  at  once, 
and  we  could  scarcely  see  the  machine.  I 
was  turning  to  go  when  one  of  the  fellows 
called  out:  ‘I  say!  What  ’s  this?’  He 
pointed  up,  and  we  saw  what  looked  like 
a  black  cloud  coming  from  the  south  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  n’t 
a  cloud  ;  it  came  with  a  swirl  and  a  rush 
quite  different  from  any  cloud  I  ’ve  ever 
seen.  It  turned  into  a  great  crescent,  and 
wheeled  and  veered  about  as  if  it  was 
looking  for  something.  The  man  who 
had  called  out  had  got  his  glasses,  and  was 
staring  for  all  he  was  worth.  Then  he 
shouted  that  it  was  a  tremendous  flight  of 
birds,  ‘thousands  of  them.’  They  went  on 
wheeling  and  beating  about  high  up  in  the 
air,  and  we  were  watching  them,  thinking 
it  was  interesting,  but  not  supposing  that 
they  would  make  any  difference  to  ‘Wes¬ 
ter,’  who  was  just  about  out  of  sight.  Then 
the  two  arms  of  the  crescent  drew  in  as 
quick  as  lightning,  and  these  thousands  of 
birds  shot  in  a  solid  mass  right  up  there 
across  the  sky,  and  flew  away.  Then 
Henley,  the  man  with  the  glasses,  called 
out,  ‘He  ’s  down!’  and  started  running, 
and  I  went  after  him.  We  got  a  car,  and 
as  we  were  going  along  Henley  told  me 
that  he  ’d  seen  the  machine  drop  dead,  as 
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if  it  came  out  of  that  cloud  of  birds.  We 
found  the  propeller-blades  all  broken  and 
covered  with  blood  and  pigeon-feathers, 
and  carcasses  of  the  birds  had  got  wedged 
in  between  the  blades,  and  were  sticking 
to  them.” 

It  was,  I  think,  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  airman’s  death  that  my 
business  called  me  to  a  Northern  town, 
the  name  of  which,  perhaps,  had  better  re¬ 
main  unknown.  My  mission  was  to  in¬ 
quire  into  certain  charges  of  extravagance 
which  had  been  laid  against  the  munition- 
workers  of  this  special  town.  I  found,  as 
usual,  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  exaggeration  in  the  stories  that  I  had 
heard. 

“And  how  can  you  be  surprised  if  people 
will  have  a  bit  of  a  fling?”  a  worker  said 
to  me.  “We  ’re  seeing  money  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  and  it  ’s  bright.  And 
we  work  hard  for  it,  and  we  risk  our  lives 
to  get  it.  You  ’ve  heard  of  explosion 
yonder?” 

He  mentioned  certain  works  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town.  Of  course  neither  the 
name  of  the  works  nor  that  of  the  town 
had  been  printed  ;  there  had  been  a  brief 
notice  of  “Explosion  at  Munition  Works 
in  the  Northern  District:  Many  Fatal¬ 
ities.”  'File  working-man  told  me  about 
it,  and  added  some  dreadful  details. 

“They  would  n’t  let  their  folks  see 
bodies;  screwed  them  up  in  coffins  as  they 
found  them  in  shop.  The  gas  had  done  it.” 

“Turned  their  faces  black,  you  mean?” 

“Nay.  They  were  all  as  if  they  had 
been  bitten  to  pieces.” 

This  was  a  strange  gas. 

1  asked  the  man  in  the  Northern  town 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  explosion  of  which  he  had  spoken  to 
me,  but  he  had  very  little  more  to  say.  As 
1  have  noted  already,  secrets  that  may  not 
he  printed  are  often  deeply  kept;  last  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  very  few  people  outside 
high  official  circles  who  knew  anything 
about  the  “tanks,”  of  which  we  have  all 
been  talking  lately,  though  these  strange 
instruments  of  war  were  being  exercised 
and  tested  in  a  park  not  far  from  London. 

I  gave  him  up,  and  took  a  tram  to  the 


district  of  the  disaster,  a  sort  of  industrial 
suburb,  five  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  When  1  asked  for  the  factory,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  no  good  my  going  to 
it,  as  there  was  nobody  there.  But  I  found 
it,  a  raw  and  hideous  shed,  with  a  walled 
yard  about  it,  and  a  shut  gate.  I  looked 
for  signs  of  destruction,  but  there  was 
nothing.  The  roof  was  quite  undamaged  ; 
and  again  it  struck  me  that  this  had  been 
a  strange  accident.  There  had  been  an 
explosion  of  sufficient  violence  to  kill  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  building,  but  the  building  itself 
showed  no  wounds  or  scars. 

A  man  came  out  of  the  gate  and  locked 
it  behind  him.  I  began  to  ask  him  some 
sort  of  question,  or,  rather,  I  began  to 
“open”  for  a  question  with  “A  terrible 
business  here,  they  tell  me,”  or  some  such 
phrase  of  convention.  I  got  no  further. 
The  man  asked  me  if  I  saw  a  policeman 
walking  down  the  street.  I  said  I  did, 
and  I  was  given  the  choice  of  getting 
about  my  business  forthwith  or  of  being 
instantly  given  in  charge  as  a  spy.  “Th* 
’ast  better  be  gone,  and  quick  about  it,” 
was,  1  think,  his  final  advice,  and  I  took  it. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  later  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  airman  Western-Reynolds 
came  into  my  mind.  For  one  of  those  in¬ 
stants  which  are  far  shorter  than  any 
measure  of  time  there  flashed  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  link  between  the  two  disasters. 
But  here  was  a  wild  impossibility,  and  1 
drove  it  away.  And  yet  I  think  that  the 
thought,  mad  as  it  seemed,  never  left  me; 
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it  was  the  secret  light  that  at  last  guided 
me  through  a  somber  grove  of  enigmas. 

£,T 

It  was  about  this  time,  so  far  as  the  date 
can  be  feed,  that  a  whole  district,  one 
might  say  a  whole  county,  was  visited  by  a 
series  of  extraordinary  and  terrible  calami- 
ties,  which  were  the  more  terrible  inas¬ 
much  as  they  continued  for  some  time  to 
be  inscrutable  mysteries.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  these  awful  events  do 
not  still  remain  mysteries  to  many  of  those 
concerned  ;  for  before  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  country  had  time  to  join 
one  link  of  evidence  to  another  the  circu¬ 
lar  was  issued,  and  thenceforth  no  one 
knew  how  to  distinguish  undoubted  fact 
from  wild  and  extravagant  surmise. 

The  district  in  question  is  in  the  far 
west  of  Wales;  I  shall  call  it,  for  conve¬ 
nience,  Meirion.  Here,  then,  one  sees  a 
wild  and  divided  and  scattered  region,  a 
land  of  outland  hills  and  secret  and  hid¬ 
den  valleys. 

Such,  then,  in  the  main  is  Meirion,  and 
on  this  land  in  the  early  summer  of  last 
year  terror  descended — a  terror  without 
shape,  such  as  no  man  there  had  ever 
known. 

It  began  with  the  tale  of  a  little  child 
who  wandered  out  into  the  lanes  to  pick 
flowers  one  sunny  afternoon,  and  never 
came  back  to  the  cottage  on  the  hill.  It 
was  supposed  that  she  must  have  crossed 
the  road  and  gone  to  the  cliff's  edge,  possi¬ 
bly  in  order  to  pick  the  sea-pinks  that  were 
then  in  full  blossom.  She  must  have 
slipped,  they  said,  and  fallen  into  the  sea, 
two  hundred  feet  below.  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  there  was  no  doubt  some  truth 
in  this  conjecture,  though  it  stopped  far 
short  of  the  whole  truth.  'The  child's 
body  must  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
tide,  for  it  was  never  found. 

The  conjecture  of  a  false  step  or  of  a 
fatal  slide  on  the  slippery  turf  that  slopes 
down  to  the  rocks  was  accepted  as  being 
the  only  explanation  possible.  People 
thought  the  accident  a  strange  one,  because, 
as  a  rule,  country  children  living  by  the 
cliffs  and  the  sea  become  wary  at  an  early 
age,  and  the  little  girl  was  almost  ten 


years  old.  Still,  as  the  neighbors  said, 
“That  's  how  it  must  have  happened ;  and 
it  ’s  a  great  pity,  to  be  sure."  But  this 
would  not  do  w  hen  in  a  week’s  time  a 
strong  young  laborer  failed  to  come  to  his 
cottage  after  the  day’s  work.  His  body 
was  found  on  the  rocks  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  cliffs  where  the  child  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  fallen ;  he  was  going  home 
by  a  path  that  he  had  used  every  night  of 
his  life  for  eight  or  nine  years,  that  he 
used  on  dark  nights  in  perfect  security* 
knowing  every  inch  of  it.  The  police 
asked  if  he  drank,  but  he  was  a  teetotaler ; 
if  he  was  subject  to  fits,  but  he  was  n’t. 
And  he  was  not  murdered  for  his  wealth, 
since  agricultural  laborers  are  not  wealthy. 
It  was  only  possible  again  to  talk  of  slip¬ 
pery  turf  and  a  false  step ;  but  people  be¬ 
gan  to  be  frightened.  Then  a  woman  was 
found  with  her  neck  broken  at  the  bottom 
of  a  disused  quarry  near  Llanfihangel,  in 
the  middle  of  the  county.  The  false-step 
theory  was  eliminated  here,  for  the  quarry 
was  guarded  by  a  natural  hedge  of  gorse. 
One  would  have  to  struggle  and  fight 
through  sharp  thorns  to  destruction  in 
such  a  place  as  this;  and  indeed  the  gorse 
was  broken,  as  if  some  one  had  rushed 
furiously  through  it,  just  above  the  place 
where  the  woman’s  body  was  found.  And 
this  also  was  strange:  there  was  a  dead 
sheep  lying  beside  her  in  the  pit,  as  if  the 
woman  and  the  sheep  together  had  been 
chased  over  the  brim  of  the  quarry.  But 
chased  by  whom  or  by  what?  And  then 
there  was  a  new  form  of  terror. 

This  was  in  the  region  of  the  marshes 
under  the  mountain.  A  man  and  his  son, 
a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  set  out  early 
one  morning  to  work,  and  never  reached 
the  farm  whence  they  were  bound.  Their 
way  skirted  the  marsh,  but  it  was  broad, 
firm,  and  well  metalled,  and  it  had  been 
raised  about  two  feet  above  the  bog.  But 
when  search  was  made  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  Phillips  and  his  son  were 
found  dead  in  the  marsh,  covered  with 
black  slime  and  pond-weed.  And  they  lay 
some  ten  yards  from  the  path,  which,  it 
would  seem,  they  must  have  left  delib¬ 
erately.  It  was  useless,  of  course,  to  look 
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for  tracks  in  the  black  ooze,  for  if  one 
threw  a  big  stone  into  it,  a  few  seconds 
removed  all  marks  of  the  disturbance. 
The  men  who  found  the  two  bodies  beat 
about  the  verges  and  purlieus  of  the  marsh 
in  hope  of  finding  some  trace  of  the  mur¬ 
derers;  they  went  to  and  fro  over  the  ris¬ 
ing  ground  where  the  black  cattle  were 
grazing,  they  searched  the  alder-thickets 
by  the  brook:  but  they  discovered  nothing. 

Most  horrible  of  all  these  horrors,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  affair  of  the  Highway,  a 
lonely  and  unfrequented  by-road  that 
winds  for  many  miles  on  high  and  lonely 
land.  Here,  a  mile  from  any  other  dwell¬ 
ing,  stands  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  dark 
wood.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  laborer 
named  Williams,  his  wife,  and  their  three 
children.  One  hot  summer’s  evening  a 
man  who  had  been  doing  a  day’s  garden¬ 
ing  at  a  rectory  three  or  four  miles  away 
passed  the  cottage,  and  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  to  chat  with  Williams,  who  was 
pottering  about  his  garden,  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  playing  on  the  path  by  the  door. 
The  two  talked  of  their  neighbors  and  of 
the  potatoes  till  Mrs.  Williams  appeared 
at  the  doorway  and  said  supper  was  ready, 
and  Williams  turned  to  go  into  the  house. 
This  was  about  eight  o’clock,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  family  would  have  had 
their  supper  and  be  in  bed  by  nine,  or  by 
half-past  nine  at  the  latest.  At  ten  o’clock 
that  night  the  local  doctor  was  driving 
home  along  the  Highway.  His  horse  shied 
violently  and  then  stopped  dead  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  gate  to  the  cottage.  The  doctor 
got  down,  and  there  on  the  roadway  lay 
Williams,  his  wife,  and  the  three  children, 
stone-dead.  Their  skulls  were  battered  in 
as  if  by  some  heavy  iron  instrument;  their 
faces  were  beaten  into  a  pulp. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  picture  of  the 
horror  that  lay  dark  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Meirion.  It  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  believe  or  to  pretend  to  believe 
that  these  men  and  women  and  children 
had  met  their  deaths  through  strange  acci¬ 
dents.  For  a  time  people  said  that  there 
must  be  a  madman  at  large,  a  sort  of  coun¬ 
try  variant  of  Jack  the  Ripper,  some  hor¬ 
rible  pervert  who  was  possessed  by  the  pas¬ 


sion  of  death,  who  prow  led  darkling  about 
that  lonely  land,  hiding  in  woods  and  in 
wild  places,  always  watching  and  seeking 
for  the  victims  of  his  desire. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Lewds,  who  found  poor 
Williams,  his  wife,  and  children,  was  con¬ 
vinced  at  first  that  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  madman  in  the  country-side  offered 
the  only  possible  solution  to  the  difficulty. 

“I  felt  sure,”  he  said  to  me  afterward, 
“that  the  Williamses  had  been  killed  by  a 
homicidal  maniac.  It  was  the  nature  of 
the  poor  creatures’  injuries  that  convinced 
me  that  this  wras  the  case.  Those  poor 
people  had  their  heads  smashed  to  pieces 
by  what  must  have  been  a  storm  of  blows. 
Any  one  of  them  would  have  been  fatal, 
but  the  murderer  must  have  gone  on  rain¬ 
ing  blows  with  his  iron  hammer  on  people 
who  were  already  stone-dead.  And  that 
sort  of  thing  is  the  w  ork  of  a  madman,  and 
nothing  but  a  madman.  That  ’s  how  I 
argued  the  matter  out  to  myself  just  after 
the  event.  1  was  utterly  wrong,  mon¬ 
strously  wrong;  but  who  could  have  sus¬ 
pected  the  truth  ?” 

I  quote  Dr.  Lew  is,  or  the  substance  of 
him,  as  representative  of  most  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  opinion  of  the  district  at  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  terror.  People  seized  on  this 
theory  largely  because  it  offered  at  least 


the  comfort  of  an  explanation,  and  any 
explanation,  even  the  poorest,  is  better 
than  an  intolerable  and  terrible  mystery. 
Besides,  Dr.  Lew  is’s  theory  w  as  plausible ; 
it  explained  the  lack  of  purpose  that 
seemed  to  characterize  the  murders. 

And  yet  there  were  difficulties  even 
from  the  first.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
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a  strange  madman  would  be  able  to  keep 
hidden  in  a  country-side  where  any  stranger 
is  instantly  noted  and  noticed ;  sooner  or 
later  he  would  be  seen  as  he  prowled  along 
the  lanes  or  across  the  wild  places. 

Then  another  theory,  or,  rather,  a  vari¬ 
ant  of  Dr.  Lewis’s  theory,  was  started. 
This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  outrages  was  indeed  a 
madman,  but  a  madman  only  at  intervals. 
It  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Porth 
Club,  a  certain  Mr.  Remnant,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  this  more  sub¬ 
tle  explanation.  Mr.  Remnant  was  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  who,  having  nothing  partic¬ 
ular  to  do,  read  a  great  many  books  by 
way  of  conquering  the  hours.  He  talked 
to  the  club — doctors,  retired  colonels,  par¬ 
sons,  lawyers — about  “personality,”  quoted 
various  psychological  text-books  in  support 
of  his  contention  that  personality  was 
sometimes  fluid  and  unstable,  went  back 
to  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  as  good 
evidence  of  this  proposition,  and  laid  stress 
on  Dr.  JekylVs  speculation  that  the  human 
soul,  so  far  from  being  one  and  indivisible, 
might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  pol¬ 
ity,  a  state  in  which  dwelt  many  strange 
and  incongruous  citizens,  whose  characters 
were  not  merely  unknown,  but  altogether 
unsurmised  by  that  form  of  consciousness 
which  rashly  assumed  that  it  was  not  only 
the  president  of  the  republic,  but  also  its 
sole  citizen. 

However,  Mr.  Remnant’s  somewhat 
crazy  theory  became  untenable  when  two 
more  victims  of  an  awful  and  mysterious 
death  were  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  for  a 
man  was  found  dead  in  the  Llanfihangel 
quarry  where  the  woman  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  on  the  same  day  a  girl  of  fif¬ 
teen  was  found  broken  on  the  jagged 
rocks  under  the  cliffs  near  Porth.  Now, 
it  appeared  that  these  two  deaths  must 
have  occurred  at  about  the  same  time, 
within  an  hour  of  one  another,  certainly, 
and  the  distance  between  the  quarry  and 
the  cliffs  bv  Black  Rock  is  certainly  twenty 
miles. 

And  now  a  fresh  circumstance  or  set  of 
circumstances  became  manifest  to  con¬ 
found  judgment  and  to  awaken  new  and 


wild  surmises;  for  at  about  this  time  peo¬ 
ple  realized  that  none  of  the  dreadful 
events  that  were  happening  all  about  them 
was  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  press. 
Horror  followed  on  horror,  but  no  word 
was  printed  in  any  of  the  local  journals. 
The  curious  went  to  the  newspaper  offices, 
— there  were  two  left  in  the  county, — but 
found  nothing  save  a  firm  refusal  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter.  Then  the  Cardiff  papers 
were  drawn  and  found  blank,  and  the 
London  press  was  apparently  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  crimes  that  had  no  parallel 
were  terrorizing  a  whole  country-side. 
Everybody  wondered  what  could  have  hap¬ 
pened,  what  was  happening;  and  then  it 
was  whispered  that  the  coroner  would  al¬ 
low  no  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  these 
deaths  of  darkness. 

Clearly,  people  reasoned,  these  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  and  prohibitions  could 
only  refer  to  the  war,  to  some  great  dan¬ 
ger  in  connection  with  the  w.ar.  And  that 
being  so,  it  followed  that  the  outrages 
which  must  be  kept  so  secret  were  the 
work  of  the  enemy;  that  is,  of  concealed 
German  agents. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  for  me  to  make  one 
point  clear.  I  began  this  history  with  cer¬ 
tain  references  to  an  extraordinary  acci¬ 
dent  to  an  airman  whose  machine  fell  to 
the  ground  after  collision  with  a  huge 
flock  of  pigeons,  and  then  to  an  explosion 
in  a  Northern  munition  factory  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  Then  I  deserted  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  London  and  the  Northern  dis¬ 
trict,  and  dwelt  on  a  mysterious  and  terri¬ 
ble  series  of  events  which  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1915  in  a  Welsh  county,  which 
1  have  named  for  convenience  Meirion. 

Well,  let  it  be  understood  at  once  that 
all  this  detail  that  I  have  given  about  the 
occurrences  in  Meirion  does  not  imply  that 
the  county  in  Wales  was  alone  or  specially 
afflicted  by  the  terror  that  was  over  the 
land.  They  tell  me  that  in  the  villages 
about  Dartmoor  the  stout  Devonshire 
hearts  sank  as  men’s  hearts  used  to  sink 
in  the  time  of  plague  and  pestilence.  There 
was  horror,  too,  about  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
and  far  up  by  Perth  no  one  would  venture 
on  the  path  that  leads  by  Scone  to  the 
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wooded  heights  above  the  Tay.  And  in 
the  industrial  districts.  I  met  a  man  by 
chance  one  day  in  an  odd  London  corner 
who  spoke  with  horror  of  what  a  friend 
had  told  him. 

“  ‘Ask  no  questions,  Ned/  he  says  to 
me,  ‘but  I  tell  yow  a  was  in  Bairnigan 
t’  other  day,  and  a  met  a  pal  who  ’d  seen 
three  hundred  coffins  going  out  of  a  works 
not  far  from  there/  ” 

Then  there  was  the  vessel  that  hovered 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  with  all 
sails  set,  and  beat  to  and  fro  in  the  wind, 
and  never  answered  any  signals  and  showed 
no  light.  The  forts  shot  at  her,  and 
brought  down  one  of  the*  masts;  but  she 
went  suddenly  about,  stood  down  channel, 
and  drove  ashore  at  last  on  the  sand-banks 
and  pine-woods  of  Arcachon,  and  not  a 
man  alive  on  her,  but  only  rattling  heaps 
of  bones!  That  last  voyage  of  the  Semir- 
amis  would  be  something  horribly  worth 
telling;  but  I  heard  it  only  at  a  distance 
as  a  yarn,  and  believed  it  only  because  it 
squared  with  other  things  that  I  knew  for 
certain. 

This,  then,  is  my  point:  I  have  written 
of  the  terror  as  it  fell  on  Meirion  simply 
because  I  have  had  opportunities  of  get¬ 
ting  close  there  to  what  really  happened. 

Well,  I  have  said  that  the  people  of 
that  far  Western  county  realized  not  only 
that  death  was  abroad  in  their  quiet  lanes 
and  on  their  peaceful  hills,  but  that  for 
some  reason  it  was  to  be  kept  secret.  And 
so  they  concluded  that  this  veil  of  secrecy 
must  somehow  be  connected  with  the  war ; 
and  from  this  position  it  was  not  a  long 
way  to  a  further  inference  that  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  innocent  men  and  women  and 
children  were  either  Germans  or  agents  of 
Germany.  It  would  be  just  like  the  Huns, 
everybody  agreed,  to  think  out  such  a  dev¬ 
ilish  scheme  as  this;  and  they  always 
thought  out  their  schemes  beforehand. 

It  all  seemed  plausible  enough;  Ger¬ 
many  had  by  this  time  perpetrated  so  many 
horrors  and  had  so  excelled  in  devilish  in¬ 
genuities  that  no  abomination  seemed  too 
abominable  to  be  probable  or  too  inge¬ 
niously  wicked  to  be  beyond  her  tortuous 
malice.  But  then  came  the  questions  as  to 
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who  the  agents  of  this  terrible  design  were, 
as  to  where  the)  lived,  as  to  how  they  con¬ 
trived  to  move  unseen  from  field  to  field, 
from  lane  to  lane.  All  sorts  of  fantastic 
attempts  were  made  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  felt  that  they  remained 
unanswered.  Some  suggested  that  the 
murderers  landed  from  submarines,  or 
Hew  from  hiding-places  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  coming  and  going  by  night; 
but  there  were  seen  to  be  flagrant  impossi¬ 
bilities  in  both  these  suggestions.  Every¬ 
body  agreed  that  the  evil  work  wras  no 
doubt  the  w  ork  of  Germany ;  but  nobody 
could  begin  to  guess  how  it  was  done. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  at  about  this  time 
wffien  the  people  were  puzzling  their  heads 
as  to  the  secret  methods  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  or  their  agents  to  accomplish  their 
crimes  that  a  very  singular  circumstance 
became  knowm  to  a  few'  of  the  Portli  peo¬ 
ple.  It  related  to  the  murder  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams  family  on  the  Highway  in  front  of 
their  cottage  door.  I  do  not  know'  that  I 
have  made  it  plain  that  the  old  Roman 
road  called  the  Highway  follow’s  the 
course  of  a  long,  steep  hill  that  goes  stead¬ 
ily  westward  till  it  slants  down  toward 
the  sea.  On  each  side  of  the  road  the 
ground  falls  away,  here  into  deep  shadowy 
woods,  here  into  high  pastures,  but  for  the 
most  part  into  the  wrild  and  broken  land 
that  is  characteristic  of  Arfon. 

Now,  on  the  low  er  slopes  of  it,  beneath 
the  Williams  cottage,  some  three  or  four 
fields  dowm  the  hill,  there  is  a  military 
camp.  The  place  has  been  used  as  a  camp 
for  many  years,  and  lately  the  site  has 
been  extended  and  huts  have  been  erected  ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  the  men 
w'ere  under  canvas  here  in  the  summer  of 

1915. 

On  the  night  of  the  Higlwvay  murder 
this  camp,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  was 
the  scene  of  the  extraordinary  panic  of 
horses. 

A  good  many  men  in  the  camp  were 
asleep  in  their  tents  soon  after  9:^0*.  They 
woke  up  in  panic.  There  wras  a  thunder¬ 
ing  sound  on  the  steep  hillside  above  them, 
and  down  upon  the  tents  came  half  a 
dozen  horses,  mad  with  fright,  trampling 
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the  canvas,  trampling  the  men,  bruising 
dozens  of  them,  and  killing  two. 

Everything  was  in  wild  confusion,  men 
groaning  and  screaming  in  the  darkness, 
struggling  with  the  canvas  and  the  twisted 
ropes,  and  some  of  them,  raw  lads  enough, 
shouting  out  that  the  Germans  had  at  last 
landed. 

Some  of  the  men  had  seen  the  horses 
galloping  down  the  hill  as  if  terror  itself 
was  driving  them.  They  scattered  off 
into  the  darkness,  and  somehow  or  other 
found  their  way  back  in  the  night  to  their 
pasture  above  the  camp.  They  were  graz¬ 
ing  there  peacefully  in  the  morning,  and 
the  only  sign  of  the  panic  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore  was  the  mud  they  had  scattered  all 
over  themselves  as  they  pelted  through  a 
patch  of  wet  ground.  The  farmer  said 
they  were  as  quiet  a  lot  as  any  in  Meirion ; 
he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

Then  two  or  three  other  incidents,  quite 
as  odd  and  incomprehensible,  came  to  be 
known,  borne  on  chance  trickles  of  gossip 
that  came  into  the  towns  from  outland 
farms.  And  in  such  ways  it  came  out  that 
up  at  Plas  Newvdd  there  had  been  a  ter¬ 
rible  business  over  swarming  the  bees ; 
they  had  turned  as  wild  as  wasps  and  much 
more  savage.  They  had  come  about  the 
people  who  were  taking  the  swarms  like  a 
cloud.  They  settled  on  one  man’s  face  so 
that  you  could  not  see  the  flesh  for  the 
bees  crawling  over  it,  and  they  had  stung 
him  so  badly  that  the  doctor  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  get  well ;  they  had 
chased  a  girl  who  had  come  out  to  see  the 
swarming,  and  settled  on  her  and  stung 
her  to  death.  Then  they  had  gone  off  to 
a  brake  below  the  farm  and  got  into  a 
hollow  tree,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  go  near 
it,  for  they  would  come  out  at  you  by  day 
or  by  night. 

And  much  the  same  thing  had  happened, 
it  seemed,  at  three  or  four  farms  and  cot¬ 
tages  where  bees  were  kept.  And  there 
were  stories,  hardly  so  clear  or  so  credible, 
of  sheep-dogs,  mild  and  trusted  beasts, 
turning  as  savage  as  wolves  and  injuring 
the  farm  boys  in  a  horrible  manner,  in  one 
case,  it  was  said,  with  fatal  results.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  old  Mrs.  Owens’s 


favorite  Dorking  cock  had  gone  mad.  She 
came  into  Porth  one  Saturday  morning 
with  her  face  and  her  neck  all  bound  up 
and  plastered.  She  had  gone  out  to  her 
bit  of  field  to  feed  the  poultry  the  night 
before,  and  the  bird  had  flown  at  her  and 
attacked  her  most  savagely,  inflicting  some 
very  nasty  wounds  before  she  could  beat 
it  off. 

“There  was  a  stake  handy,  lucky  for 
me,”  she  said,  “and  I  did  beat  him  and 
beat  him  till  the  life  was  out  of  him.  But 
what  is  come  to  the  world,  whatever?” 

Now  Remnant,  the  man  of  theories,  was 
also  a  man  of  extreme  leisure.  He  was  no 
more  brutal  than  the  general  public,  which 
revels  in  the  details  of  mysterious  crime ; 
but  it  must  be  said  that  the  terror,  black 
though  it  was,  was  a  boon  to  him.  He 
peered  and  investigated  and  poked  about 
with  the  relish  of  a  man  to  whose  life  a 
new  zest  has  been  added.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  strange  tales  of  bees  and 
dogs  and  poultry  that  came  into  Porth  with 
the  country  baskets  of  butter,  rabbits,  and 
green  peas,  and  he  evolved  at  last  a  most 
extraordinary  theory.  He  went  one  night 
to  see  Dr.  Lewis. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you,”  he  said  to  the 
doctor,  “about  what  I  have  called  provi¬ 
sionally  the  Z-ray.” 

Dr.  Lewis,  smiling  indulgently,  and 
quite  prepared  for  some  monstrous  piece 
of  theorizing,  led  Remnant  into  the  room 
that  overlooked  the  terraced  garden  and 
the  sea. 

“I  suppose,  Lewis,  you  ’ve  heard  these 
extraordinary  stories  of  bees  and  dogs  and 
things  that  have  been  going  about  lately?” 

“Certainly  I  have  heard  them.  I  was 
called  in  at  Plas  Newydd,  and  treated 
Thomas  Trevor,  who  ’s  only  just  out  of 
danger,  by  the  way.  I  certified  for  the 
poor  child,  Mary  Trevor.  She  was  dying 
when  I  got  to  the  place.” 

“Well,  then  there  are  the  stories  of 
good-tempered  old  sheep-dogs  turning 
wicked  and  ‘savaging’  children.” 

“Quite  so.  I  have  n’t  seen  any  of  these 
cases  professionally ;  but  I  believe  the 
stories  are  accurate  enough.” 
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“And  the  old  woman  assaulted  by  her 
own  poultry?” 

“That  ’s  perfectly  true.” 

“Very  good/’  said  Mr.  Remnant.  He 
spoke  now  with  an  italic  impressiveness, 
'‘Don’t  you  see  the  link  between  all  this 
and  the  horrible  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  about  here  for  the  last  month?” 

Lewis  stared  at  Remnant  in  amazement. 
He  lifted  his  red  eyebrows  and  lowered 
thei}i  in  a  kind  of  scowl.  His  speech  showed 
traces  of  his  native  accent. 

“Great  burning!”  he  exclaimed,  “what 
on  earth  are  you  getting  at  now?  It  is 
madness.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  think  there  is  some  connection  between 
a  swarm  or  two  of  bees  that  have  turned 
nasty,  a  cross  dog,  and  a  wicked  old  barn¬ 
door  cock,  and  these  poor  people  that  have 
been  pitched  over  the  cliffs  and  hammered 
to  death  on  the  road  ?  There  ’s  no  sense 
in  it,  you  know.” 

“I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Remnant,  with  extreme  calmness. 
“Look  here,  Lewis,  I  saw  you  grinning  the 
other  day  at  the  club  when  I  was  telling 
the  fellows  that  in  my  opinion  all  these 
outrages  had  been  committed,  certainly 
by  the  Germans,  but  by  some  method  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  Do  you 
see  my  point?” 

“Well,  in  a  sort  of  way.  You  mean 
there  ’s  an  absolute  originality  in  the 
method?  I  suppose  that  is  so.  But  what 
next  ?” 

Remnant  seemed  to  hesitate,  partly  from 
a  sense  of  the  portentous  nature  of  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  partly  from  a  sort  of 
half-unwillingness  to  part  with  so  pro¬ 
found  a  secret. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  will  allow  that 
we  have  two  sets  of  phenomena  of  a  very 
extraordinary  kind  occurring  at  the  same 
time.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  ’s  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  connect  the  two  sets  with  one 
another?” 

“So  the  philosopher  of  Tenterden  stee¬ 
ple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands  thought,  cer¬ 
tainly,”  said  Lewis.  “But  what  is  the 
connection  ?  Those  poor  folks  on  the 
Highway  were  n’t  stung  by  bees  or  wor¬ 
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ried  by  a  dog.  And  horses  don’t  throw 
people  over  cliffs  or  stifle  them  in  marshes.” 

“No;  I  never  meant  to  suggest  any¬ 
thing  so  absurd.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
in  all  these  cases  of  animals  turning  sud¬ 
denly  savage  the  cause  has  been  terror, 
panic,  fear.  The  horses  that  went  charg¬ 
ing  into  the  camp  were  mad  with  fright, 
we  know.  And  1  say  that  in  the  other 
instances  we  have  been  discussing  the  cause 
was  the  same.  T  he  creatures  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  infection  of  fear,  and  a  fright¬ 
ened  beast  or  bird  or  insect  uses  its  weap¬ 
ons,  whatever  they  may  be.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  had  been  anybody  with  those 
horses  when  they  took  their  panic,  they 
would  have  lashed  out  at  him  with  their 
heels.” 

“Yes,  1  dare  say  that  that  is  so.  Well?” 
demanded  the  doctor. 

“Well,  my  belief  is  that  the  Germans 
have  made  an  extraordinary  discovery.  I 
have  called  it  the  Z-ray.  You  know  that 
the  ether  is  merely  an  hypothesis;  we  have 
to  suppose  that  it  ’s  there  to  account  for 
the  passage  of  the  Marconi  current  from 
one  place  to  another.  Now,  suppose  that 
there  is  a  psychic  ether  as  well  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  ether,  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to 
direct  irresistible  impulses  across  this  me¬ 
dium,  suppose  that  these  impulses  are  to¬ 
ward  murder  or  suicide;  then  I  think  that 
you  have  an  explanation  of  the  terrible 
series  of  events  that  have  been  happening 
in  Meirion  for  the  last  few  weeks.  And 
it  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  horses 
and  the  other  creatures  have  been  exposed 
to  this  Z-ray,  and  that  it  lias  produced  on 
them  the  effect  of  terror,  with  ferocity  as 
the  result  of  terror.  Now,  what  do  you 
say  to  that?  Telepathy,  you  know,  is  well 
established ;  so  is  hypnotic  suggestion. 
Now  don’t  you  feel  that  putting  telepathy 
and  suggestion  together,  as  it  were,  you 
have  more  than  the  elements  of  what  I  call 
the  Z-ray?  I  feel  that  I  have  more  to  go 
on  in  making  my  hypothesis  than  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  steam-engine  had  in  making 
his  hypothesis  when  he  saw  the  lid  of  the 
kettle  bobbing  up  and  down.  What  do 
you  say . 

Dr.  Lewis  made  no  answer.  He  was 
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watching  the  growth  of  a  new,  unknown 
tree  in  his  garden. 

It  was  a  dark  summer  night.  The  moon 
was  old  and  faint  above  the  Dragon’s 
Head,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and 
the  air  was  very  still.  It  was  so  still  that 
Lewis  had  noted  that  not  a  leaf  stirred  on 
the  very  tip  of  a  high  tree  that  stood  out 
against  the  sky ;  and  yet  he  knew  that  he 
was  listening  to  some  sound  that  he  could 
not  determine  or  define.  It  wras  not  the 
wind  in  the  leaves,  it  was  not  the  gentle 
wash  of  the  water  of  the  sea  against  the 
rocks;  that  latter  sound  he  could  distin¬ 
guish  easily.  Rut  there  was  something 
else.  It  was  scarcely  a  sound;  it  was  as 


if  the  air  itself  trembled  and  fluttered,  as 
the  air  trembles  in  a  church  when  they 
open  the  great  pedal  pipes  of  the  organ. 

The  doctor  listened  intently.  It  was 
not  an  illusion,  the  sound  was  not  in  his 
own  head,  as  he  had  suspected  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not 
make  out  whence  it  came  or  what  it  was. 
He  gazed  down  into  the  night,  over  the 
terraces  of  his  garden,  now  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  of  the  night ;  tried  to 
peer  over  the  tree-tops  across  the  sea  to¬ 
ward  the  Dragon’s  Head.  It  struck  him 
suddenly  that  this  strange,  fluttering  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  air  might  be  the  noise  of  a 
distant  aeroplane  or  airship ;  there  was 
not  the  usual  droning  hum,  but  this  sound 
might  be  caused  by  a  new  type  of  engine. 
A  new  type  of  engine?  Possibly  it  was 


an  enemy  airship;  their  range,  it  had  been 
said,  was  getting  longer,  and  Lewis  was 
just  going  to  call  Remnant’s  attention  to 
the  sound,  to  its  possible  cause,  and  to  the 
possible  danger  that  might  be  hovering  over 
them,  when  he  saw  something  that  caught 
his  breath  and  his  heart  with  wild  amaze¬ 
ment  and  a  touch  of  terror. 

He  had  been  staring  upward  into  the 
sky,  and,  about  to  speak  to  Remnant,  he 
had  let  his  eyes  drop  for  an  instant.  He 
looked  down  toward  the  trees  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  saw  with  utter  astonishment  that 
one  had  changed  its  shape  in  the  few  hours 
that  had  passed  since  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  There  was  a  thick  grove  of  ilexes 
bordering  the  lowest  terrace,  and  above 
them  rose  one  tall  pine,  spreading  its  head 
of  sparse  branches  dark  against  the  sky. 

As  Lewis  glanced  down  over  the  ter¬ 
races  he  saw  that  the  tall  pine-tree  was  no 
longer  there.  In  its  place  there  rose  above 
the  ilexes  what  might  have  been  a  greater 
ilex;  there  was  the  blackness  of  a  dense 
growth  of  foliage  rising  like  a  broad,  far- 
spreading,  and  rounded  cloud  over  the 
lesser  trees. 

Dr.  Lewis  glared  into  the  dimness  of 
the  night,  at  the  great,  spreading  tree  that 
he  knew  could  not  be  there.  And  as  he 
gazed  he  saw  that  what  at  first  appeared 
the  dense  blackness  of  foliage  was  fretted 
and  starred  with  wonderful  appearances 
of  lights  and  colors. 

The  night  had  gloomed  over;  clouds 
obscured  the  faint  moon  and  the  misty 
stars.  Lewis  rose,  with  some  kind  of  warn¬ 
ing  and  inhibiting  gesture  to  Remnant, 
who,  he  was  aware,  was  gaping  at  him  in 
astonishment.  He  walked  to  the  open 
French  window,  took  a  pace  forward  on 
the  path  outside,  and  looked  very  intently 
at  the  dark  shape  of  the  tree.  He  shaded 
the  light  of  the  lamp  behind  him  by  hold¬ 
ing  his  hands  on  each  side  of  his  eyes. 

The  mass  of  the  tree — the  tree  that 
could  n’t  be  there  —  stood  out  against  the 
sky,  but  not  so  clearly  now  that  the  clouds 
had  rolled  up.  Its  edges,  the  limits  of  its 
leafage,  were  not  so  distinct.  Lewis 
thought  that  he  could  detect  some  sort  of 
quivering  movement  in  it,  though  the  air 
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was  at  a  dead  calm.  It  was  a  night  on 
which  one  might  hold  up  a  lighted  match 
and  watch  it  burn  without  any  wavering 
or  inclination  of  the  flame. 

“You  know,”  said  Lewis,  “how  a  bit  of 
burned  paper  will  sometimes  hang  over 
the  coals  before  it  goes  up  the  chimney,  and 
little  worms  of  fire  will  shoot  through  it. 
It  was  like  that,  if  you  should  be  standing 
some  distance  away.  Just  threads  and 
hairs  of  yellow  light  I  saw,  and  specks  and 
sparks  of  fire,  and  then  a  twinkling  of  a 
ruby  no  bigger  than  a  pin-point,  and  a 
green  wandering  in  the  black,  as  if  an 
emerald  were  crawling,  and  then  little 
veins  of  deep  blue.  ‘Woe  is  me!’  I  said  to 
myself  in  Welsh.  ‘What  is  all  this  color 
and  burning?’ 

“At  that  very  moment  there  came  a  thun¬ 
dering  rap  at  the  door  of  the  room  inside, 
and  there  was  my  man  telling  me  that  I 
was  wanted  directly  up  at  the  Garth,  as 
old  Mr.  Trevor  Williams  had  been  taken 
very  bad.  I  knew  his  heart  was  not  worth 
much,  so  I  had  to  go  off  directly,  and  leave 
Remnant  alone  to  make  what  he  could  of 
it  all.” 

Dr.  Lewis  was  kept  some  time  at  the 
Garth.  It  was  past  twelve  when  he  got 
back  to  his  house.  He  went  quickly  to 
the  room  that  overlooked  the  garden  and 
the  sea,  threw  open  the  French  window, 
and  peered  into  the  darkness.  There,  dim 
indeed  against  the  dim  sky,  but  unmistaka¬ 
ble,  was  the  tall  pine,  with  its  sparse 
branches,  high  above  the  dense  growth  of 
the  ilex-trees.  The  strange  boughs  which 
had  amazed  him  had  vanished ;  there  was 
no  appearance  of  colors. or  of  fires. 

The  doctor  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  strange  tree  to  Remnant.  When  they 
next  met,  he  said  that  he  had  thought 
there  was  a  man  hiding  among  the  bushes. 
This  was  in  explanation  of  that  warning 
gesture  he  had  used,  and  of  his  going  out 
into  the  garden  and  staring  into  the  night. 
He  concealed  the  truth  because  he  dreaded 
the  Remnant  doctrine  that  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  produced ;  indeed,  he  hoped 
that  he  had  heard  the  last  of  the  theory  of 
the  Z-ray.  But  Remnant  firmly  reopened 
this  subject. 
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“We  were  interrupted  just  as  I  was 
putting  my  case  to  you,”  he  said.  “And 
to  sum  it  all  up,  it  amounts  to  this:  the 
Huns  have  made  one  of  the  great  leaps  of 
science.  They  are  sending  ‘suggestions’ 
(which  amount  to  irresistible  commands) 
over  here,  and  the  persons  affected  are 
seized  with  suicidal  or  homicidal  mania. 
In  my  opinion  Evans  was  the  murderer  of 
the  Williams  family.  You  know  he  said 
he  stopped  to  talk  to  Williams.  It  seems 
to  me  simple.  And  as  for  the  animals, — 
the  horses,  dogs,  and  so  forth,  —  they,  as  I 
say,  were  no  doubt  panic-stricken  by  the 
ray,  and  hence  driven  to  frenzy.” 

“Why  should  Evans  have  murdered 
Williams  instead  of  Williams  murdering 
Evans?  Why  should  the  impact  of  the 
ray  affect  one  and  not  the  other?’’ 

“Why  does  one  man  react  violently  to  a 
certain  drug,  while  it  makes  no  impression 
on  another  man?  Why  is  A  able  to  drink 
a  bottle  of  whiskjr  and  remain  sober,  while 
B  is  turned  into  something  very  like  a 
lunatic  after  he  has  drunk  three  glasses?” 

“It  is  a  question  of  idiosyncrasy,”  said 
the  doctor. 

Lewis  escaped  from  the  club  and  from 
Remnant.  He  did  not  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  that  dreadful  ray,  because  he 
felt  sure  that  the  ray  was  all  nonsense. 
But  asking  himself  why  he  felt  this  certi¬ 


tude  in  the  matter,  he  had  to  confess  that 
he  did  n’t  know.  An  aeroplane,  he  re¬ 
flected.  was  all  nonsense  before  it  was 
made. 

But  he  thought  with  fervor  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  he  had  seen  in  his  own 
garden  with  his  own  eyes.  How  could 
one  fail  to  be  afraid  with  great  amazement 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  mystery? 
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Dr.  Lewis's  thoughts  were  distracted 
from  the  incredible  adventure  of  the  tree 
by  the  visit  of  his  sister  and  her  husband. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merritt  lived  in  a  well- 
known  manufacturing  town  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  which  was  now,  of  course,  a  center 
of  munition  work.  On  the  day  of  their 
arrival  at  Porth,  Mrs.  Merritt,  who  was 
tired  after  the  long,  hot  journey,  went  to 
hed  early,  and  Merritt  and  Lewis  went 
into  the  room  by  the  garden  for  their  talk 
and  tobacco.  They  spoke  of  the  year  that 
had  passed  since  their  last  meeting,  of  the 
weary  dragging  of  the  war,  of  friends  that 
had  perished  in  it,  of  the  hopelessness  of 
an  early  ending  of  all  this  misery.  Lewis 
said  nothing  of  the  terror  that  was  on  the 
land.  One  does  not  greet  with  a  tale  of 
horror  a  tired  man  who  is  come  to  a  quiet, 
sunny  place  for  relief  from  black  smoke 
and  work  and  worry.  Indeed,  the  doctor 
saw  that  his  brother-in-law  looked  far 
from  well.  He  seemed  “jumpy”;  there 
was  an  occasional  twitch  of  his  mouth  that 
Lewis  did  not  like  at  all. 

“Well,"  said  the  doctor,  after  an  inter¬ 
val  of  silence  and  port  wine,  “I  am  glad 
to  see  you  here  again.  Porth  always  suits 
>ou.  1  don't  think  you  're  looking  quite 
up  to  your  usual  form;  but  three  weeks  of 
Meirion  air  will  do  wonders." 

“Well,  I  hope  it  will,"  said  the  other. 
“I  am  not  up  to  the  mark.  Things  are 
not  going  well  at  Midlingham." 

“Business  is  all  right,  is  n't  it?" 

“Yes;  but  there  are  other  things  that 
are  all  wrong.  We  are  living  under  a 
reign  of  terror.  It  comes  to  that." 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

“It  's  not  much.  I  did  n't  dare  write 
it.  But  do  you  know  that  at  every  one  of 
the  munition-works  in  Midlingham  and 
all  about  it  there  's  a  guard  of  soldiers 
with  drawn  bayonets  and  loaded  rifles  day 
and  night?  Men  with  bombs,  too.  And 
machine-guns  at  the  big  factories." 

“German  spies?" 

“You  don't  want  machine-guns  and 
bombs  to  fight  spies  with." 

“But  what  against?" 

“Nobody  knows.  Nobody  knows  what 
is  happening,"  Merritt  repeated,  and  he 


went  on  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and 
terror  that  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  great 
industrial  city  in  the  Midlands;  how  the 
feeling  of  concealment,  or  some  intolerable 
secret  danger  that  must  not  be  named,  was 
worst  of  all. 

Merritt  made  a  sort  of  picture  of  the 
great  town  cowering  in  its  fear  of  an  un¬ 
known  danger. 

“There  's  a  queer  story  going  about," 
he  said,  “as  to  a  place  right  out  in  the 
country,  over  the  other  side  of  Midling¬ 
ham.  They  've  built  one  of  the  new  fac¬ 
tories  out  there,  a  great  red  brick  town  of 
sheds.  About  two  hundred  yards  from 
this  place  there 's  an  old  footpath  through 
a  pretty  large  wood,  most  of  it  thick  un¬ 
dergrowth.  It  's  a  black  place  of  nights. 

“A  man  had  to  go  this  way  one  night. 
He  got  along  all  right  till  he  came  to  the 
wood,  and  then  he  said  his  heart  dropped 
out  of  his  body.  It  was  awful  to  hear  the 
noises  in  that  wood.  Thousands  of  men 
were  in  it,  he  swears.  It  was  full  of  rus¬ 
tling,  and  pattering  of  feet  trying  to  go 
dainty,  and  the  crack  of  dead  boughs  lying 
on  the  ground  as  some  one  trod  on  them, 
and  swishing  of  the  grass,  and  some  sort  of 
chattering  speech  going  on  that  sounded, 
so  he  said,  as  if  the  dead  sat  in  their  bones 
and  talked!  He  ran  for  his  life,  anyhow, 
across  fields,  over  hedges,  through  brooks. 
He  must  have  run,  by  his  tale,  ten  miles 
out  of  his  way  before  he  got  home  to  his 
wife,  beat  at  the  door,  broke  in,  and  bolted 
it  behind  him." 

“There  is  something  rather  alarming 
about  any  wood  at  night,"  said  Dr.  Lewis. 

Merritt  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“People  say  that  the  Germans  have 
landed,  and  that  they  are  hiding  in  under¬ 
ground  places  all  over  the  country." 

Lewis  gasped  for  a  moment,  silent  in 
contemplation  of  the  magnificence  of  ru¬ 
mor.  The  Germans  already  landed,  hid¬ 
ing  underground,  striking  by  night,  se¬ 
cretly,  terribly,  at  the  power  of  England ! 
It  was  monstrous,  and  yet — 

.“People  say  they  've  got  a  new  kind  of 
poison-gas,"  continued  Merritt.  “Some 
think  that  they  dig  underground  places 
and  make  the  gas  there,  and  lead  it  by  se- 
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cret  pipes  into  the  shops ;  others  say  that 
they  throw  gas  bombs  into  the  factories. 
It  must  be  worse  than  anything  they  Ve 
used  in  France,  from  what  the  authorities 
say.” 

“The  authorities?  Do  they  admit  that 
there  are  Germans  in  hiding  about  Mid- 
lingham  ?” 

“No.  They  call  it  ‘explosions/  But  we 
know  it  is  n’t  explosions.  We  know  in  the 
Midlands  what  an  explosion  sounds  like 
and  looks  like.  And  we  know  that  the 
people  killed  in  these  ‘explosions’  are  put 
into  their  coffins  in  the  works.  Their  own 
relations  are  not  allowed  to  see  them.” 

“And  do  you  believe  in  the  German 
theory?” 

“If  I  do,  it  's  because  one  must  believe 
in  something.  Some  say  they  Ve  seen  the 
gas.  I  heard  that  a  man  living  in  Dunwich 
saw  it  one  night  like  a  black  cloud,  with 
sparks  of  fire  in  it,  floating  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  by  Dunwich  Common.” 

The  light  of  an  ineffable  amazement 
came  into  Lewis’s  eyes.  The  night  of 
Remnant’s  visit,  the  trembling  vibration 
of  the  air,  the  dark  tree  that  had  grown  in 
his  garden  since  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
strange  leafage  that  was  starred  with 
burning,  and  all  vanished  away  when  he 
returned  from  his  visit  to  the  Garth ;  and 
such  a  leafage  had  appeared  as  a  burning 
cloud  far  in  the  heart  of  England.  What 
intolerable  mystery,  what  tremendous 
doom  was  signified  in  this?  But  one  thing 
was  clear  and  certain:  the  terror  of  Mei- 
rion  was  also  the  terror  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands. 

Merritt  told  the  story  of  how  a  Swedish 
professor,  Huvelius,  had  sold  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  a  plan  for  filling  England  with  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers.  Land  was  to  be  bought  in 
certain  suitable  and  well-considered  places, 
Englishmen  were  to  be  bought  as  the  ap¬ 
parent  owners  of  such  land,  and  secret 
excavations  were  to  be  made,  till  the 
country  was  literally  undermined.  A  sub¬ 
terranean  Germany,  in  fact,  was  to  be  dug 
under  selected  districts  of  England ;  there 
were  to  be  great  caverns,  underground 
cities,  well  drained,  well  ventilated,  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  and  in  these  places  vast 


stores  both  of  food  and  of  munitions  were 
to  be  accumulated  year  after  year  till  “the 
Day”  dawned.  And  then,  warned  in  time, 
the  secret  garrison  Mould  leave  shops,  ho¬ 
tels,  offices,  villas,  and  vanish  underground, 
ready  to  begin  their  work  of  bleeding 
England  at  the  heart. 

“Well,”  said  Lewis,  “of  course,  it  may 
be  so.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  terrible  beyond 
words.” 

Indeed,  he  found  something  horribly 
plausible  in  the  story.  It  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  plan,  of  course,  an  unheard-of 
scheme;  but  it  did  not  seem  impossible.  It 
was  the  Trojan  Horse  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
And  this  theory  certainly  squared  with 
what  one  had  heard  of  German  prepara¬ 
tions  in  Belgium  and  in  France. 

And  it  seemed  from  that  wonder  of  the 
burning  tree  that  the  enemy  mysteriously 
and  terribly  present  at  Midlingham  was 
present  also  in  Meirion.  Yet,  he  thought 
again,  there  was  hut  little  harm  to  be  done 
in  Meirion  to  the  armies  of  England  or 
to  their  munitionment.  They  were  work¬ 
ing  for  panic  terror.  Possibly  that  might 
be  so;  but  the  camp  under  the  Highway? 
That  should  be  their  first  object,  and  no 
harm  had  been  done  there. 

Lewis  did  not  know  that  since  the  panic 
of  the  horses  men  had  died  terribly  in  that 
camp;  that  it  was  now  a  fortified  place, 
with  a  deep,  broad  trench,  a  thick  tangle 
of  savage  barbed  wire  about  it,  and  a 
machine-gun  planted  at  each  corner. 

One  evening  the  doctor  was  summoned 
to  a  little  hamlet  on  the  outskirts  of  Porth. 
In  one  of  the  cottages  the  doctor  found 
a  father  and  mother  weeping  and  crying 
out  to  “Doctor  Bach,  Doctor  Bach,”  two 
frightened  children,  and  one  little  body, 
still  and  dead. 

The  doctor  found  that  the  child  had 
been  asphyxiated.  His  clothes  were  dry; 
it  was  not  a  case  of  drowning.  There  was 
no  mark  of  strangling.  He  asked  the  fa¬ 
ther  how  it  had  happened,  and  father  and 
mother,  weeping  most  lamentably,  de¬ 
clared  they  had  no  knowledge  of  how  their 
child  had  been  killed,  “unless  it  was  the 
People  that  had  done  it.”  The  Celtic 
fairies  are  still  malignant.  Lewis  asked 
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what  had  happened  that  evening;  where 
had  the  child  been? 

“Was  he  with  his  brother  and  sister  ?” 
asked  the  doctor.  “Don’t  they  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ?” 

The  children  had  been  playing  in  the 
road  at  dusk,  and  just  as  their  mother 
called  them  in  one  child  had  heard  John¬ 
nie  cry  out: 

“Oh,  what  is  that  beautiful,  shiny  thing 
over  the  stile?” 

They  found  the  little  body,  under  the 
ash-grove  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  He 
was  quite  still  and  dead,  so  still  that  a 
great  moth  had  settled  on  his  forehead, 
Buttering  away  when  they  lifted  him  up. 

Dr.  Lewis  heard  this  story.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  little  to  be  said  to 
these  most  unhappy  people. 

“Take  care  of  the  two  that  you  have 
left  to  you,”  said  the  doctor  as  he  went 
away.  “Don’t  let  them  out  of  your  sight 
if  you  can  help  it.  It  is  dreadful  times 
that  we  are  living  in.” 

About  ten  days  later  a  young  farmer 
had  been  found  by  his  wife  lying  in  the 
grass  close  to  the  castle,  with  no  scar  on 
him  or  any  mark  of  violence,  but  stone- 
dead. 

Lewis  was  sent  for,  and  knew  at  once, 
when  he  saw  the  dead  man,  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  way  that  the  little  boy  had 
perished,  whatever  that  awful  way  might 
he. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  gone  out  at  about 
half-past  nine  to  look  after  some  beasts. 
He  told  his  wife  he  would  be  back  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 
He  did  not  return,  and  when  he  had  been 
gone  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  Mrs. 
Cradock  went  out  to  look  for  him.  She 
went  into  the  field  where  the  beasts  were, 
and  everything  seemed  all  right ;  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  Cradock.  She  called  out; 
there  was  no  answer. 

She  told  the  doctor: 

“There  was  something  that  I  could  not 
make  out  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
hedge  did  look  different  from  usual.  To 
be  sure,  things  do  look  different  at  night, 
and  there  was  a  bit  of  sea  mist  about ;  but 
somehow  it  did  look  odd  to  me,  and  I 


said  to  myself,  ‘Have  I  lost  my  way, 
then  ?’  ” 

She  declared  that  the  shape  of  the  trees 
in  the  hedge  appeared  to  have  changed,  and 
besides,  it  had  a  look  “as  if  it  was  lighted 
up,  somehow,”  and  so  she  went  on  toward 
the  stile  to  see  what  all  this  could  be ;  and 
when  she  came  near,  everything  was  as 
usual.  She  looked  over  the  stile  and  called, 
hoping  to  see  her  husband  coming  toward 
her  or  to  hear  his  voice;  but  there  was  no 
answer,  and  glancing  down  the  path,  she 
saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  some  sort  of 
brightness  on  the  ground,  “a  dim  sort  of 
light,  like  a  bunch  of  glow-worms  in  a 
hedge-bank. 

“And  so  I  climbed  over  the  stile  and 
went  down  the  path,  and  the  light  seemed 
to  melt  away;  and  there  was  my  poor  hus¬ 
band  lying  on  his  back,  saying  not  a  word 
to  me  when  I  spoke  to  him  and  touched 
him.” 

So  for  Lewis  the  terror  blackened  and 
became  altogether  intolerable,  and  others, 
he  perceived,  felt  as  he  did.  He  did  not 
k*now,  he  never  asked,  whether  the  men  at 
the  club  had  heard  of  these  deaths  of  the 
child  and  the  young  farmer;  but  no  one 
spoke  of  them.  Indeed,  the  change  was 
evident ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  terror  men 
spoke  of  nothing  else;  now  it  had  become 
all  too  awful  for  ingenious  chatter  or  la¬ 
bored  and  grotesque  theories.  And  Lewis 
had  received  a  letter  from  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  gone  back  to  Midlingham ; 
it  contained  the  sentence,  “I  am  afraid 
Fanny’s  health  has  not  greatly  benefited 
by  her  visit  to  Porth ;  there  are  still  sev¬ 
eral  symptoms  I  don’t  at  all  like.”  This 
told  him,  in  a  phraseology  that  the  doctor 
and  Merritt  had  agreed  upon,  that  the 
terror  remained  heavy  in  the  Midland 
town. 

It  was  soon  after  the  death  of  Cradock 
that  people  began  to  tell  strange  tales  of  a 
sound  that  was  to  be  heard  of  nights  about 
the  hills  and  valleys  to  the  northward  of 
Porth.  A  man  who  had  missed  the  last 
train  from  Meiros  and  had  been  forced  to 
tramp  the  ten  miles  between  Meiros  and 
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Forth  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  hear 
it.  He  said  he  had  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  by  Tredonoc,  somewhere  between 
half-past  ten  and  eleven,  when  he  first 
noticed  an  odd  noise  that  he  could  not 
make  out  at  all ;  it  was  like  a  shout,  a  long- 
drawn-out,  dismal  wail  coming  from  a 
great  way  off.  He  stopped  to  listen,  think¬ 
ing  at  first  that  it  might  be  owls  hooting 
in  the  woods;  but  it  was  different,  he  said, 
from  that.  He  could  make  nothing  of  it, 
and  feeling  frightened,  he  did  not  quite 
know  of  what,  he  walked  on  briskly,  and 
was  glad  to  see  the  lights  of  Forth  station. 
Then  others  heard  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered  again  and  again 
that  all  the  while  that  the  terror  lasted 
there  was  no  common  stock  of  information 
as  to  the  dreadful  things  that  were  being 
done.  The  press  had  not  said  one  word 
upon  it,  there  was  no  criterion  by  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  could  separate  fact 
from  mere  vague  rumor,  no  test  by  which 
ordinary  misadventure  or  disaster  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  achievements  of  the 
secret  and  awful  force  that  was  at  work. 
And  since  the  real  nature  of  all  this  mys¬ 
tery  of  death  was  unknown,  it  followed 
easily  that  the  signs  and  warnings  and 
omens  of  it  were  all  the  more  unknown. 
Here  was  horror,  there  was  horror;  but 
there  were  no  links  to  join  one  horror  with 
another,  no  common  basis  of  knowledge 
from  which  the  connection  between  this 
horror  and  that  horror  might  be  inferred. 

The  sound  had  been  heard  for  three  or 
perhaps  four  nights,  when  the  people  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Tredonoc  church  after  morning 
service  on  Sunday  noticed  that  there  was 
a  big  yellow  sheep-dog  in  the  churchyard. 
The  dog,  it  appeared,  had  been  waiting 
for  the  congregation ;  for  it  at  once  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  them,  at  first 'to  the  whole 
body,  and  then  to  a  group  of  half  a  dozen 
who  took  the  turning  to  the  right  till 
they  came  to  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  whence 
a  roughly  made  farm-road  went  through 
the  fields,  and  dipped  down  into  the  woods 
and  to  Treff  Loyne  farm. 

Then  the  dog  became  like  a  possessed 
creature.  He  barked  furiously.  He  ran 
up  to  one  of  the  men  and  looked  up  at 
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him,  ‘his  if  he  were  begging  for  his  life/’ 
as  the  man  said,  and  then  rushed  to  the 
gate  and  stood  by  it,  wagging  his  tail  and 
barking  at  intervals.  The  men  stared. 

“Whose  dog  will  that  be?”  said  one  of 
them. 

“It  will  be  Thomas  Griffith’s,  Treff 
Loyne,”  said  another. 

“Well,  then,  why  does  n’t  he  go  home? 
Go  home,  then!”  He  went  through  the 
gesture  of  picking  up  a  stone  from  the 
road  and  throwing  it  at  the  dog.  “Go 
home,  then!  Over  the  gate  with  you!” 

But  the  dog  never  stirred.  He  barked 
and  whined  and  ran  up  to  the  men  and 
then  back  to  the  gate.  The  farmer  shook 
the  dog  off,  and  the  four  went  on  their 
way,  and  the  dog  stood  in  the  road  and 
watched  them,  and  then  put  up  its  head 
and  uttered  a  long  and  dismal  howl  that 
was  despair. 

Then  it  occurred  to  somebody,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out  with  no  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  odd  conduct  of  the  Treff  Loyne 
sheep-dog,  that  Thomas  Griffith  had  not 
been  seen  for  some  time  past. 

One  September  afternoon,  therefore,  a 
party  went  up  to  discover  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Griffith  and  his  family.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  farmers,  a  couple  of 


policemen,  and  four  soldiers,  carrying  their 
arms;  those  last  had  been  lent  by  the  offi¬ 
cer  commanding  at  the  camp.  Lewis, 
too,  was  of  the  party ;  he  had  heard  by 
chance  that  no  one  knew  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  Griffith  and  his  family,  and  he 
was  anxious  about  a  young  fellow,  a 
painter,  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  been 
lodging  at  Treff  Loyne  all  the  summer. 

They  came  to  the  gate  in  the  hedge 
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where  the  farm-road  led  down  to  Treff 
Loyne.  Here  was  the  farm  inclosure,  the 
outlying  walls  of  the  yard  and  the  barns 
and  sheds  and  outhouses.  One  of  the 
farmers  threw  open  the  gate  and  walked 
into  the  yard,  and  forthwith  began  bel¬ 
lowing  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

“Thomas  Griffith!  Thomas  Griffith! 
Where  be  you,  Thomas  Griffith  ?” 

The  rest  followed  him.  The  corporal 
snapped  out  an  order  over  his  shoulder, 
and  there  was  a  rattling  metallic  noise  as 
the  men  fixed  their  bayonets. 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  summons; 
but  they  found  poor  Griffith  lying  on  his 
face  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  in  the  middle 
of  the  yard.  There  was  a  ghastly  wound 
in  his  side,  as  if  a  sharp  stake  had  been 
driven  into  his  body. 

It  was  a  still  September  afternoon.  No 
wind  stirred  in  the  hanging  woods  that 
were  dark  all  about  the  ancient  house  of 
Treff  Loyne;  the  only  sound  in  the  dim 
air  was  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  They 
had  wandered,  it  seemed,  from  the  fields 
and  had  come  in  by  the  gate  of  the  farm¬ 
yard  and  stood  there  melancholy,  as  if 
they  mourned  for  their  dead  master.  And 
the  horses,  four  great,  heavy,  patient-look¬ 
ing  beasts,  were  there,  too,  and  in  the 
lower  field  the  sheep  were  standing,  as  if 
they  waited  to  be  fed. 

Lewis  knelt  down  by  the  dead  man  and 
looked  closely  at  the  gaping  wound  in  his 
side. 

“He  *s  been  dead  a  long  time,”  he  said. 
“How  about  the  family?  How  many  are 
there  of  them?  I  never  attended  them.” 

“There  was  Griffith,  and  his  wife,  his 
son  Thomas,  and  Mary  Griffith,  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  And  1  do  think  there  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  lodging  with  them  this  summer.” 

That  was  from  one  of  the  farmers. 
They  all  looked  at  one  another,  this  party 
of  rescue,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  had  smitten  this  house  of  quiet 
people,  nothing  of  the  peril  which  had 
brought  them  to  this  pass  of  a  farm-yard, 
with  a  dead  man  in  it,  and  his  beasts  stand¬ 
ing  patiently  about  him  as  if  they  waited 
for  the  farmer  to  rise  up  and  give  them 
their  food.  Then  the  party  turned  to  the 


house.  The  windows  were  shut  tight. 
'There  was  no  sign  of  any  life  or  move¬ 
ment  about  the  place.  'The  party  of  men 
looked  at  one  another. 

'They  did  not  know  what  the  danger 
was  or  where  it  might  strike  them  or 
whether  it  was  from  without  or  from 
within.  They  stared  at  the  murdered 
man,  and  gazed  dismally  at  one  another. 

“Come,”  said  Lewis,  “we  must  do  some¬ 
thing.  We  must  get  into  the  house  and 
see  what  is  wrong.” 

“Yes,  but  suppose  they  are  at  us  while 
we  are  getting  in?”  said  the  sergeant. 
“Where  shall  we  be  then,  Doctor  Lewis?” 

'The  corporal  put  one  of  his  men  by  the 
gate  at  the  top  of  the  farm-yard,  another 
at  the  gate  by  the  bottom,  and  told  them 
to  challenge  and  shoot.  The  doctor  and 
the  rest  opened  the  little  gate  of  the  front 
garden  and  went  up  to  the  porch  and  stood 
listening  by  the  door.  It  was  all  dead 
silence.  *  Lewis  took  an  ash  stick  from  one 
of  the  farmers  and  beat  heavily  three  times 
on  the  old,  black,  oaken  door  studded  with 
antique  nails. 

There  was  no  answer  from  within.  He 
beat  again,  and  still  silence.  He  shouted 
to  the  people  within,  but  there  was  no  an¬ 
swer.  They  all  turned  and  looked  at  one 
another.  "There  was  an  iron  ring  on  the 
door.  Lewis  turned  it,  but  the  door  stood 
fast;  it  was  evidently  barred  and  bolted. 
The  sergeant  of  police  called  out  to  open, 
but  again  there  was  no  answer. 

They  consulted  together.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  blow  the  door  open,' 
and  some  one  of  them  called  in  a  loud 
voice  to  those  that  might  be  within  to 
stand  away  from  the  door  or  they  would 
be  killed.  And  at  this  very  moment  the 
yellow  sheep-dog  came  bounding  up  the 
yard  from  the  woods  and  licked  their 
hands  and  fawned  on  them  and  barked 
joyfully. 

“Indeed,  now,”  said  one  of  the  farmers, 
“he  did  know  that  there  was  something 
amiss.  A  pity  it  was,  Thomas  Williams, 
that  we  did  not  follow  him  when  he  im¬ 
plored  us  last  Sunday.” 

"The  corporal  disengaged  his  bayonet 
and  shot  into  the  keyhole,  calling  out  once 
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more  before  he  fired.  He  shot  and  shot 
again,  so  heavy  and  firm  was  the  ancient 
door,  so  stout  its  bolts  and  fastenings.  At 
last  he  had  to  fire  at  the  massive  hinges, 
and  then  they  all  pushed  together,  and  at 
that  the  door  lurched  open  suddenly  and 
fell  forward. 

Young  Griffith  was  lying  dead  before 
the  hearth.  They  went  on  toward  the 
parlor,  and  in  the  doorway  of  the  room 
was  the  body  of  the  artist  Secretan,  as  if 
he  had  fallen  in  trying  to  get  to  the  kit¬ 
chen.  Up-stairs  the  two  women,  Mrs. 
Griffith  and  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  were  lying  together  on  the  bed  in  the 
big  bedroom,  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms. 

They  went  about  the  house,  searched 
the  pantries,  the  back  kitchen,  and  the 
cellars;  there  was  no  life  in  it.  There 
was  no  bread  in  the  place,  no  milk,  no 
water. 

The  group  of  men  stood  in  the  big 
kitchen  and  stared  at  one  another,  a  dread¬ 
ful  perplexity  in  their  eyes.  The  old  man 
had  been  killed  with  the  piercing  thrust 
of  some  sharp  weapon;  the  rest  had  per¬ 
ished,  it  seemed  probable,  of  thirst;  but 
what  possible  enemy  was  this  that  besieged 
the  farm  and  shut  in  its  inhabitants? 
There  was  no  answer. 

The  sergeant  of  police  spoke  of  getting 
a  cart  and  taking  the  bodies  into  Forth, 
and  Dr.  Lewis  went  into  the  parlor  that 
Secretan  had  used  as  a  sitting-room,  in¬ 
tending  to  gather  any  possessions  or  effects 
of  the  dead  artist  that  he  might  possibly 
find  there.  Half  a  dozen  portfolios  were 
piled  up  in  one  corner,  there  were  some 
hooks  on  a  side-table,  a  fishing-rod  and 
basket  behind  the  door;  that  seemed  all. 
Lewis  was  about  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the 
party  in  the  kitchen,  when  he  looked  down 
at  some  scattered  papers  lying  with  the 
books  on  the  side-table.  On  one  of  the 
sheets  he  read,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
words,  “Dr.  James  Lewis,  Porth.”  This 
was  written  in  a  staggering,  trembling 
scrawl. 

The  table  stood  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
room,  and  Lewis  gathered  up  the  sheets  of 
paper  and  took  them  to  the  window  and 
began  to  read  this: 


1  do  not  think  that  1  can  last  much  longer. 
We  shared  out  the  last  drops  of  water  a 
long  time  ago.  1  do  not  know  how  many 
days  ago.  We  fall  asleep  and  dream  and 
walk  about  the  house  in  our  dreams,  and  1 
am  often  not  sure  whether  I  am  awake  or 
still  dreaming,  and  so  the  days  and  nights 
are  confused  in  my  mind.  1  awoke  not  long 
ago,  at  least  I  suppose  1  awoke,  and  found 
I  was  lying  in  the  passage. 

T  here  seems  no  hope  for  any  of  us.  We 
are  in  the  dream  of  death.  * 

Here  the  manuscript  became  unintelli¬ 
gible  for  half  a  dozen  lines.  There  was 
a  fresh  start,  as  it  were,  and  the  writer 
began  again,  in  ordinary  letter-form: 

Dear  Lewis  : 

1  hope  you  will  excuse  all  this  confusion 
and  wandering.  I  intended  to  begin  a  proper 
letter  to  you,  and  now  1  find  all  that  stuff 
that  you  have  been  reading,  if  this  ever  gets 
into  your  hands.  1  have  not  the  energy 
even  to  tear  it  up.  If  you  read  it  you  will 
know  to  what  a  sad  pass  1  had  come  when  it 
was  written. 

1  have  said  of  what  1  am  writing,  “if 
this  ever  gets  into  your  hands,”  and  1  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  ever  will.  If  what  is 
happening  here  is  happening  everywhere  else, 
then,  1  suppose,  the  world  is  coming  to  an 
end.  1  cannot  understand  it;  even  now  1 
can  hardly  believe  it. 

And  then  there  ’$  another  thing  that  both¬ 
ers  me.  Now  and  then  I  wonder  whether 
we  are  not  all  mad  together  in  this  house. 
Despite  what  1  see  and  know',  or,  perhaps. 

1  should  say,  because  what  I  see  and  know 
is  so  impossible,  l  wonder  whether  we  are 
not  all  suffering  from  a  delusion.  Perhaps 
we  are  our  own  jailers,  and  we  are  really 
free  to  go  out  and  live.  Perhaps  what  we 
think  we  see  is  not  there  at  all.  I  w'onder 
now'  and  then  whether  we  are  all  like  this 
in  Treff  Loyne;  yet  in  my  heart  1  feel  sure 
that  it  is  not  so. 

Still,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  a  madman’s 
letter  behind  me,  and  so  I  will  not  tell  \  ou 
the  full  story  of  w’hat  I  have  seen  or  believe 
I  have  seen.  If  l  am  a  sane  man,  you  will 
he  able  to  fill  in  the  blanks  for  yourself  from 
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your  own  knowledge.  If  I  am  mad,  burn 
the  letter  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

I  think  that  it  was  on  a  Tuesday  that  we 
first  noticed  that  there  was  something  queer 
about.  I  came  home  about  five  or  six  o’clock 
and  found  the  family  at  Treff  Loyne  laugh¬ 
ing  at  old  Tiger,  the  sheep-dog.  He  was 
making  short  runs  from  the  farm-yard  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  barking,  with  quick, 
short  yelps.  Airs.  Griffith  and  Miss  Grif¬ 
fith  were  standing  by  the  porch,  and  the  dog 
would  go  to  them,  look  into  their  faces,  and 


then  run  up  the  farm-yard  to  the  gate,  and 
then  look  back  with  that  eager,  yelping  bark, 
as  if  he  were  waiting  for  the  women  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  Then,  again  and  again  he  ran  up 
to  them  and  tugged  at  their  skirts,  as  if  he 
would  pull  them  by  main  force  away  from 
the  house. 

The  dog  barked  and  yelped  and  whined 
and  scratched  at  the  door  all  through  the 
evening.  They  let  him  in  once,  but  he  seemed 
to  have  become  quite  frantic.  He  ran  up 
to  one  member  of  the  family  after  another; 
his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  mouth  was 
foaming,  and  he  tore  at  their  clothes  till 
they  drove  him  out  again  into  the  darkness. 
Then  he  broke  into  a  long,  lamentable  howl 
of  anguish,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  him. 

It  was  soon  after  daw'n  when  1  finally 
roused  myself.  The  people  in  the  house  were 
talking  to  each  other  in  high  voices,  arguing 
about  something  that  I  did  not  understand. 

“It  is  those  damned  Gipsies,  I  tell  you,” 
said  old  Griffith. 


“What  would  they  do  a  thing  like  that 
for?”  asked  Airs.  Griffith.  “If  it  was  steal¬ 
ing,  now — ” 

They  seemed  puzzled  and  angry,  so  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  but  not  at  all  frightened. 
1  got  up  and  began  to  dress.  I  don’t  think 
1  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  glass  on 
my  dressing-table  is  high  and  broad,  and  the 
window  is  small;  one  would  have  to  poke 
one’s  head  round  the  glass  to  see  anything. 

The  voices  wrere  still  arguing  down-stairs. 
I  heard  the  old  man  say,  “Well,  here  ’s  for 
a  beginning,  anyhow,”  and  then  the  door 
slammed. 

A  minute  later  the  old  man  shouted,  I 
think,  to  his  son.  Then  there  wras  a  great 
noise  which  I  will  not  describe  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  a  dreadful  screaming  and  cry¬ 
ing  inside  the  house  and  a  sound  of  rushing 
feet.  They  all  cried  out  at  once  to  each 
other.  I  heard  the  daughter  crying:  “It  is 
no  good,  Alother;  he  is  dead.  Indeed  they 
have  killed  him,”  and  Airs.  Griffith  scream¬ 
ing  to  the  girl  to  let  her  go.  And  then  one 
of  them  rushed  out  of  the  kitchen  and  shot 
the  great  bolts  of  oak  across  the  door  just 
as  something  beat  against  it  w  ith  a  thunder¬ 
ing  crash. 

I  ran  dowrn-stairs.  I  found  them  all  in 
wild  confusion,  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
horror  and  amazement.  They  wTere  like 
people  w  ho  had  seen  something  so  awrful  that 
they  had  gone  mad. 

I  w  ent  to  the  windowT  looking  out  on  the 
farm-yard.  1  won’t  tell  you  all  that  I  saw’, 
but  1  saw  poor  old  Griffith  lying  by  the 
pond,  w  ith  the  blood  pouring  out  of  his  side. 

I  wanted  to  go  out  to  him  and  bring  him 
in.  But  they  told  me  that  he  must  be  stone- 
dead,  and  such  things  also  that  it  wTas  quite 
plain  that  any  one  who  went  out  of  the 
house  would  not  live  more  than  a  moment. 
We  could  not  believe  it  even  as  wTe  gazed 
at  the  body  of  the  dead  man;  but  it  was 
there.  I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  what 
one  would  feel  like  if  one  sawr  an  apple  drop 
from  the  tree  and  shoot  up  into  the  air  and 
disappear.  I  think  I  knowr  nowr  howr  one 
w’ould  feel. 

Even  then  we  could  n’t  believe  that  it 
would  last.  We  wrere  not  seriously  afraid 
for  ourselves.  We  spoke  of  getting  out  in 
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an  hour  or  two,  before  dinner,  anyhow,  it 
could  n't  last,  because  it  was  impossible.  In¬ 
deed,  at  twelve  o'clock  young  Griffith  said 
he  would  go  down  to  the  well  by  the  back 
way  and  draw  another  pail  of  water.  I 
went  to  the  door  and  stood  by  it.  He  had 
not  gone  a  dozen  yards  before  they  were  on 
him.  He  ran  for  his  life,  and  we  had  all 
we  could  do  to  bar  the  door  in  time.  And 
then  I  began  to  get  frightened. 

But  day  followed  day,  and  it  was  still 
there.  1  went  to  Treff  Loyhe  because  it 
was  buried  in  the  narrow  valley  under  the 
ash-trees,  far  away  from  any  track.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  a  footpath  that  was 
near  it;  no  one  ever  came  that  way. 

And  now  this  thought  came  back  without 
delight,  with  terror.  Griffith  thought  that 
a  shout  might  be  heard  on  a  still  night  up 
away  on  the  AUt,  “if  a  man  was  listening 
for  it/’  he  added  doubtfully.  My  voice  was 
clearer  and  stronger  than  his,  and  on  the 
second  night  I  said  I  would  go  up  to  my 
bedroom  and  call  for  help  through  the  open 
window.  I  waited  till  it  was  all  dark  and 
still,  and  looked  out  through  the  window 
before  opening  it.  And  then  I  saw  over  the 
ridge  of  the  long  barn  across  the  yard  what 
looked  like  a  tree,  though  1  knew  there  was 
no  tree  there.  It  was  a  dark  mass  against 
the  sky,  with  wide-spread  boughs,  a  tree  of 
thick,  dense  growth.  1  wondered  what  this 
could  be,  and  I  threw  open  the  window  not 
only  because  I  was  going  to  call  for  help, 
but  because  1  wanted  to  see  more  clearly 
what  the  dark  growth  over  the  barn  really 
wras. 

]  saw  in  the  depth  of  it  points  of  fire,  and 
colors  in  light,  all  glowing  and  moving,  and 
the  air  trembled.  I  stared  out  into  the 
night,  and  the  dark  tree  lifted  over  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  rose  up  in  the  air,  and  floated 
toward  me.  1  did  not  move  till  it  wras  close 
to  the  house;  and  then  I  saw  wffiat  it  wras, 
and  banged  the  window  down  only  just  in 
time.  1  had  to  fight,  and  I  sawr  the  tree  that 
was  like  a  burning  cloud  rise  up  in  the  night 
and  settle  over  the  barn. 

Another  day  went  by,  and  at  dusk  I  looked 
out,  but  the  eyes  of  fire  w’ere  watching  me. 
1  dared  not  open  the  window.  And  then  1 
thought  of  another  plan.  There  was  the 


great  old  fireplace,  with  the  round  Flemish 
chimney  going  high  above  the  house.,  If  1 
stood  beneath  it  and  shouted,  1  thought  per¬ 
haps  the  sound  might  be  carried  better  than 
if  1  called  out  of  the  window;  for  all  l  knew 
the  round  chimney  might  act  as  a  sort  of 
megaphone.  Night  after  night,  then,  l  stood 
on  the  hearth  and  called  for  help  from  nine 
o’clock  to  eleven. 

But  we  had  drunk  up  the  beer,  and  we 
would  let  ourselves  have  water  only  by  lit¬ 
tle  drops,  and  on  the  fourth  night  my  throat 
was  dry,  and  1  began  to  feel  strange  and 
weak;  1  knew  that  all  the  voice  1  had  in  my 
lungs  would  hardly  reach  the  length  of  the 
field  by  the  farm. 

It  was  then  we  began  to  dream  of  wells 
and  fountains,  and  water  coming  very  cold, 
in  little  drops,  out  of  rocky  places  in  the 
middle  of  a  cool  wood.  We  had  given  up 
all  meals;  now  and  then  one  would  cut  a 
lump  from  the  sides  of  bacon  on  the  kitchen 
wall  and  chew  a  hit  of  it,  but  the  saltness 
was  like  fire. 

And  then  we  began  to  dream,  as  1  say. 
And  one  day  1  dreamed  that  there  w*a$  a 
bubbling  well  of  cold,  clear  water  in  the 
cellar,  and  1  had  just  hollowed  my  hand  to 
drink  it  when  1  woke.  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  told  young  Griffith.  1  said  I 
was  sure  there  was  w  ater  there.  He  shook 
his  head,  but  he  took  up  the  great  kitchen 
poker  and  we  went  down  to  the  old  cellar. 
I  show  ed  him  the  stone  by  the  pillar,  and  he 
raised  it  up.  But  there  was  no  well.  Later 
1  came  upon  young  Griffith  one  evening  evi¬ 
dently  trying  to  make  a  subterranean  pas¬ 
sage  under  one  of  the  walls  of  the  house. 
1  knew  he  w  as  mad,  as  he  knew’  I  was  mad 
w’hen  he  saw  me  digging  for  a  well  in  the 
cellar;  but  neither  said  anything  to  the  other. 

Now  wre  are  past  all  this.  We  are  too 
weak.  We  dream  when  we  are  awake  and 
w’hen  w’e  dream  we  think  we  w’ake.  Night 
and  day  come  and  go,  and  we  mistake  one 
for  another. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  1  heard  a  voice 
which  sounded  as  if  it  were  at  my  very 
ears,  but  rang  and  echoed  and  resounded  as 
if  it  were  rolling  and  reverberated  from  the 
vault  of  some  cathedral,  chanting  in  terri¬ 
ble  modulations.  I  heard  the  w’ords  quite 
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clearly,  “Incipit  liber  irx  Domini  Dei  nostri” 
(“Here  beginneth  The  Book  of  the  Wrath 
of  the  Lord  our  God”). 

And  then  the  voice  sang  the  word  Aleph , 
prolonging  it,  it  seemed  through  ages,  and  a 
light  was  extinguished  as  it  began  the  chap¬ 
ter: 

“In  that  day ,  saith  the  Lord ,  there  shall 
be  a  cloud  over  the  land ,  and  in  the  cloud  a 
burning  and  a  shape  of  fire,  and  out  of  the 
cloud  shall  issue  forth  my  messengers;  they 
shall  run  all  together,  they  shall  not  turn 
aside ;  this  shall  be  a  day  of  exceeding  bitter¬ 
ness,  ivithout  salvation.  And  on  every  high 
hill,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  set  my 
sentinels,  and  my  armies  shall  encamp  in  the 
place  of  every  valley;  in  the  house  that  is 
amongst  rushes  I  will  execute  judgment,  and 
in  vain  shall  they  fly  for  refuge  to  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  the  rocks .  In  the  groves  of  the 
woods,  in  the  places  where  the  leaves  are  as 
a  tent  above  them,  they  shall  find  the  sword 
of  the  slayer;  and  they  that  put  their  trust 
in  tv  ailed  cities  shall  be  confounded.  JJ  oe 
unto  the  armed  man,  woe  unto  him  that 
taketh  pleasure  in  the  strength  of  his  artil¬ 
lery,  for  a  little  thing  shall  smite  him,  and 
by  one  that  hath  no  might  shall  he  be  brought 
dozen  into  the  dust.  That  which  is  low  shall 
be  set  on  high;  I  will  make  the  lamb  and  the 
young  sheep  to  be  as  the  lion  from  the  swell¬ 
ings  of  Jordan;  they  shall  not  spare,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  the  doves  shall  be  as  eagles  on 
the  hill  Engedi ;  none  shall  be  found  that 
may  abide  the  onset  of  their  battle  ” 

Here  the  manuscript  lapsed  again  and 
finally  into  utter,  lamentable  confusion  of 
thought. 

Dr.  Lewis  maintained  that  we  should 
never  begin  to  understand  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  life  until  we  began  to  study  just 
those  aspects  of  it  which  we  now  dismiss 
and  overlook  as  utterly  inexplicable  and 
therefore  unimportant. 

We  were  discussing  a  few  months  ago 
the  awful  shadow  of  the  terror  which  at 
length  had  passed  away  from  the  land.  1 
had  formed  my  opinion,  partly  from  ob¬ 
servation,  partly  from  certain  facts  which 
had  been  communicated  to  me,  and  the 
passwords  having  been  exchanged,  I  found 


that  Lewis  had  come  by  very  different 
ways  to  the  same  end. 

“And  yet,”  he  said,  “it  is  not  a  true 
end,  or,  rather,  it  is  like  all  the  ends  of 
human  inquiry — it  leads  one  to  a-  great 
mystery.  We  must  confess  that  what  has 
happened  might  have  happened  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  did  not 
happen  till  a  year  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  therefore  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
it  never  could  happen ;  or,  one  would  bet¬ 
ter  say,  it  was  outside  the  range  even  of 
imagination.  But  this  is  our  way.  Most 
people  are  quite  sure  that  the  Black  Death 
— otherwise  the  Plague — will  never  in¬ 
vade  Europe  again.  They  have  made  up 
their  complacent  minds  that  it  was  due  to 
dirt  and  bad  drainage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Plague  had  nothing  to  do  with 
dirt  or  with  drains,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  its  ravaging  England  to-mor¬ 
row.  But  if  you  tell  people  so,  they  won’t 
believe  you.” 

I  agreed  with  all  this.  I  added  that 
sometimes  the  world  was  incapable  of  see¬ 
ing,  much  less  believing,  that  which  was 
before  its  own  eyes. 

“Look,”  I  said,  “at  any  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  print  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  You 
will  find  that  the  trained  artistic  eye  even 
could  not  behold  in  any  true  sense  the 
building  that  was  before  it.  I  have  seen 
an  old  print  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
that  looks  as  if  the  artist  had  drawn  it 
from  a  clumsy  model,  constructed  of  bent 
wire  and  children’s  bricks.” 

“Exactly;  because  Gothic  was  outside 
the  esthetic  theory,  and  therefore  vision, 
of  the  time.  You  can’t  believe  what  you 
don’t  see;  rather,  you  can’t  see  what  you 
don’t  believe. 

“You  must  not  suppose  that  my  experi¬ 
ences  of  that  afternoon  at  Treff  Loyne  had 
afforded  me  the  slightest  illumination.  In¬ 
deed,  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  had  seen 
poor  old  Griffith’s  body  lying  pierced  in 
his  own  farm-yard,  I  think  1  should  have 
been  inclined  to  accept  one  of  Secretan’s 
hints,  and  to  believe  that  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  collective  de¬ 
lusion  or  hallucination,  and  had  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  and  died  of  thirst  through  sheer 
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madness.  I  think  there  have  been  such 
cases.  But  I  had  seen  the  body  of  the 
murdered  man  and  the  wound  that  had 
killed  him. 

“Did  the  manuscript  left  by  Secretan 
give  me  no  hint?  Well,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  You 
see,  Secretan,  in  writing  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  document,  almost  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  in  his  proper  senses ;  that 
for  days  he  had  been  part  asleep,  part 
awake,  part  delirious.  How  was  one  to 
judge  his  statement,  to  separate  delirium 
from  fact?  In  one  thing  he  stood  con¬ 
firmed  ;  you  remember  he  speaks  of  calling 
for  help  up  the  old  chimney  of  Treff 
Loyne;  that  did  seem  to  fit  in  with  the 
tales  of  a  hollow,  moaning  cry  that  had 
been  heard  upon  the  Allt.  So  far  one 
could  take  him  as  a  recorder  of  actual 
experiences.  And  I  looked  in  the  old  cel¬ 
lars  of  the  farm  and  found  a  frantic  sort 
of  rabbit-hole  dug  by  one  of  the  pillars; 
again  he  was  confirmed.  But  what  was 
one  to  make  of  that  story  of  the  chanting 
voice  and  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha¬ 
bet  and  the  chapter  out  of  some  unknown 
minor  prophet?  When  one  has  the  key 
it  is  easy  enough  to  sort  out  the  facts  or 
the  hints  of  facts  from  the  delusions;  but 
I  had  n’t  the  key  on  that  September  eve¬ 
ning.  1  was  forgetting  the  ‘tree'  with 
lights  and  fires  in  it;  that,  I  think,  im¬ 
pressed  me  more  than  anything  with  the 
feeling  that  Secretan’s  story  was  in  the 
main  a  true  story.  I  had  seen  a  like  ap¬ 
pearance  down  there  in  my  own  garden  ; 
but  what  was  it? 

“Now,  I  was  saying  that,  paradoxically, 
it  is  only  by  the  inexplicable  things  that 
life  can  be  explained.  We  are  apt  to  say, 
you  know,  ‘a  very  odd  coincidence/  and 
pass  the  matter  by,  as  if  there  were  no 
more  to  be  said  or  as  if  that  were  the  end 
of  it.  Well,  1  believe  that  the  only  real 
path  lies  through  the  blind  alleys.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  this  is  an  instance  of  what  I 
mean.  I  was  talking  with  Merritt,  my 
brother-in-law',  about  the  strange  things 
he  had  seen  in  a  way  that  I  thought  all 
nonsense,  and  I  was  w  ondering  how  1  was 
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going  to  shut  him  up  when  a  big  moth 
Bew  into  the  room  through  that  window, 
Buttered  about,  and  succeeded  in  burning 
itself  alive  in  the  lamp.  That  gave  me 
my  cue.  I  asked  Merritt  if  he  knew'  why 
moths  made  for  lamps  or  something  of  the 
kind  ;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  hint  to  him 
that  1  was  sick  of  his  half-baked  theories. 
So  it  wras ;  he  looked  sulky  and  held  his 
tongue. 

“But  a  fewr  minutes  later  I  was  called 
out  by  a  man  who  had  found  his  little  boy 
dead  in  a  field  near  his  cottage  about  an 
hour  before.  The  child  was  so  still,  they 
said,  that  a  great  moth  had  settled  on  his 
forehead  and  Buttered  away  only  when 
they  lifted  up  the  body.  It  was  absolutely 
illogical ;  but  it  was  this  odd  ‘coincidence’ 
of  the  moth  in  my  lamp  and  the  moth  on 
the  dead  boy’s  forehead  that  first  set  me 
on  the  track.  I  can’t  say  that  it  guided  me 
in  any  real  sense;  it  was  more  like  a  great 
Bare  of  red  paint  on  a  wall. 

“But,  as  you  will  remember,  from  hav¬ 
ing  read  my  notes  on  the  matter,  I  was 
called  in  about  ten  days  later  to  see  a  man 
named  Cradock  who  had  been  found  in  a 
field  near  his  farm  quite  dead.  This  also 
was  at  night.  His  wife  found  him,  and 
there  were  some  very  queer  things  in  her 
story.  She  said  that  the  hedge  of  the  field 
looked  as  if  it  wTere  changed  ;  she  began  to 
be  afraid  that  she  had  lost  her  way  and 
got  into  the  wrong  field. 

“Then  came  that  extraordinary  business 
of  Treff  Loyne.  I  took  it  all  home,  and 
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sat  down  for  the  evening  before  it.  It 
appalled  me  not  only  by  its  horror,  but 
here  again  by  the  discrepancy  between  its 
terms. 

“It  was,  I  believe,  a  sudden  leap  of  the 
mind  that  liberated  me  from  the  tangle. 
It  was  quite  beyond  logic.  I  went  back 
to  that  evening  when  Merritt  was  boring 
me,  to  the  moth  in  the  candle,  and  to  the 
moth  on  the  forehead  of  poor  Johnnie 
Roberts.  There  was  no  sense  in  it ;  but  I 
suddenly  determined  that  the  child  and 
Joseph  Cradock  the  farmer,  and  that  un¬ 
named  Stratfordshire  man,  all  found  at 
night,  all  asphyxiated,  had  been  choked  by 
vast  swarms  of  moths.  I  don't  pretend 
even  now  that  this  is  demonstrated,  but 
I  'm  sure  it  's  true. 

“Now  suppose  you  encounter  a  swarm 
of  these  creatures  in  the  dark.  Suppose 
the  smaller  ones  fly  up  your  nostrils.  You 
will  gasp  for  breath  and  open  your  mouth. 
Then,  suppose  some  hundreds  of  them  fly 
into  your  mouth,  into  your  gullet,  into 
vour  windpipe,  what  will  happen  to  you? 
You  will  be  dead  in  a  very  short  time, 
choked,  asphyxiated.” 

“But  the  moths  would  be  dead,  too. 
They  would  be  found  in  the  bodies.” 

“The  moths?  Do  you  know  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  kill  a  moth  with  cya¬ 
nide  of  potassium?  Take  a  frog,  kill  it, 
open  its  stomach.  There  you  will  find  its 
dinner  of  moths  and  small  beetles,  and  the 
‘dinner'  will  shake  itself  and  walk  off 
cheerily,  to  resume  an  entirely  active  ex¬ 
istence.  No;  that  is  no  difficulty. 

“Well,  now  I  came  to  this.  I  was 
shutting  out  all  the  other  cases.  I  was 
confining  myself  to  those  that  came  under 
the  one  formula. 

“Then  the  next  step.  Of  course  we 
know  nothing  really  about  moths;  rather, 
we  know  nothing  of  moth  reality.  For  all 
I  know  there  may  be  hundreds  of  books 
which  treat  of  moths  and  nothing  but 
moths.  But  these  are  scientific  books,  and 
science  deals  only  with  surfaces.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  realities.  To  take  a  very 
minor  matter :  we  don't'  even  know  why  the 
moth  desires  the  flame.  But  we  do  know 
what  the  moth  does  not  do ;  it  does  not 


gather  itself  into  swarms  with  the  object 
of  destroying  human  life.  But  here,  bv 
the  hypothesis,  were  cases  in  which  the 
moth  had  done  this  very  thing;  the  moth 
race  had  entered,  it  seemed,  into  a  malig¬ 
nant  conspiracy  against  the  human  race. 
It  was  quite  impossible,  no  doubt,  —  that 
is  to  say,  it  had  never  happened  before, — 
but  I  could  see  no  escape  from  this  con¬ 
clusion. 

“These  insects,  then,  were  definitely 
hostile  to  man ;  and  then  I  stopped,  for  I 
could  not  see  the  next  step,  obvious  though 
it  seems  to  me  now.  If  the  moths  were 
infected  with  hatred  of  men,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  design  and  the  power  of  com¬ 
bining  against  him,  why  not  suppose  this 
hatred,  this  design,  this  power  shared  by 
other  non-human  creatures? 

“The  secret  of  the  Terror  might  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  sentence:  the  animals  had 
revolted  against  men. 

“Now,  the  puzzle  became  easy  enough; 
one  had  only  to  classify.  Take  the  cases 
of  the  people  who  met  their  deaths  by  fall¬ 
ing  over  cliffs  or  over  the  edge  of  quar¬ 
ries.  We  think  of  sheep  as  timid  crea¬ 
tures,  who  always  run  away.  But  suppose 
sheep  that  don't  run  away;  and,  after  all, 
in  reason  why  should  they  run  away? 
Quarry  or  no  quarry,  cliff  or  no  cliff, 
what  would  happen  to  you  if  a  hundred 
sheep  ran  after  you  instead  of  running 
from  you  ?  There  would  be  no  help  for 
it ;  they  would  have  you  down  and  beat 
you  to  death  or  stifle  you.  Then  suppose 
man,  woman,  or  child  near  a  cliff's  edge 
or  a  quarry-side,  and  a  sudden  rush  of 
sheep.  Clearly  there  is  no  help ;  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  over.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  that  is  what  happened  in 
all  these  cases. 

“And  again.  You  know  the  country 
and  you  know  how  a  herd  of  cattle  will 
sometimes  pursue  people  through  the  fields 
in  a  solemn,  stolid  sort  of  way.  They 
behave  as  if  they  wanted  to  close  in  on 
you.  Townspeople  sometimes  get  fright¬ 
ened  and  scream  and  run ;  you  or  I  would 
take  no  notice,  or,  at  the  utmost,  would 
wave  our  sticks  at  the  herd,  which  would 
stop  dead  or  lumber  off.  But  suppose 
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they  don’t  lumber  off?  It  was  a  quicker 
death  for  poor  Griffith  of  Treff  Loyne: 
one  of  his  own  beasts  gored  him  to  death 
with  one  sharp  thrust  of  its  horn  into  his 
heart.  And  from  that  morning  those 
within  the  house  were  closely  besieged  by 
their  own  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep,  and 
when  those  unhappy  people  within  opened 
a  window  to  call  for  help  or  to  catch  a 
few  drops  of  rain-water  to  relieve  their 
burning  thirst,  the  cloud  waited  for  them 
with  its  myriad  eyes  of  fire.  Can  you 
wonder  that  Secretan’s  statement  reads  in 
places  like  mania?  You  perceive  the  hor¬ 
rible  position  of  those  people  in  Treff 
Loyne ;  not  only  did  they  see  death  advanc¬ 
ing  on  them,  but  advancing  with  incredi¬ 
ble  steps,  as  if  one  were  to  die  not  only 
in  nightmare,  but  by  nightmare.  But  no 
one  in  his  wildest,  most  fiery  dreams  had 
ever  imagined  such  a  fate.  1  am  not  as¬ 
tonished  that  Secretan  at  one  moment 
suspected  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
at  another  surmised  that  the  world’s  end 
had  come.” 

“And  how  about  the  Williamses  who 
were  murdered  on  the  Highway  near 
here ?” 

“The  horses  were  the  murderers,  the 
horses  that  afterward  stampeded  the  camp 
below.  By  some  means  which  is  still  ob¬ 
scure  to  me  they  lured  that  family  into  the 
road  and  beat  their  brains  out;  their  shod 
hoofs  were  the  instruments  of  execution. 
'The  munition-works?  Their  enemy  was 
rats.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  calculated 
that  in  ‘greater  London’  the  number  of 
rats  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of  hu¬ 
man  beings;  that  is,  there  are  about  seven 
millions  of  them.  The  proportion  would 
be  about  the  same  in  all  the  great  centers 
of  population  ;  and  the  rat,  moreover,  is  on 
occasion  migratory  in  its  habits.  You  can 
understand  now  that  story  of  the  Semir- 
amis  beating  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  at  last  cast  away  by  Ar- 
cachon,  her  only  crew  dry  heaps  of  bones. 
The  rat  is  an  expert  boarder  of  ships.  And 
so  one  can  understand  the  tale  told  by  the 
frightened  man  who  took  the  path  by  the 
wood  that  led  up  from  the  new  munition- 
works.  He  thought  he  heard  a  thousand 
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men  treading  softly  through  the  wood  and 
chattering  to  one  another  in  some  horrible 
tongue;  what  he  did  hear  was  the  marshal¬ 
ing  of  an  army  of  rats,  their  array  before 
the  battle. 

“And  conceive  the  terror  of  such  an  at¬ 
tack.  Even  one  rat  in  a  fury  is  said  to 
be  an  ugly  customer  to  meet ;  conceive, 
then,  the  irruption  of  these  terrible, 
swarming  myriads,  rushing  upon  the  help¬ 
less,  unprepared,  astonished  workers  in 
the  munition-shops.”’ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Dr. 
Lewis  was  entirely  justified  in  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  conclusions.  As  I  say,  1  had 
arrived  at  pretty  much  the  same  end,  by 
different  ways;  but  this  rather  as  to  the 
general  situation,  while  Lewis  had  .made 
his  own  particular  study  of  those  circum¬ 


stances  of  the  Terror  that  were  within  his 
immediate  purview,  as  a  physician  in  large 
practice  in  the  southern  part  of  Meirion. 
Of  some  of  the  cases  which  he  reviewed  he 
had,  no  doubt,  no  immediate  or  first-hand 
knowledge;  but  he  judged  these  instances 
by  their  similarity  to  the  facts  which  had 
come  under  his  personal  notice.  He  spoke 
of  the  affairs  of  the  quarry  at  Llanfihangel 
on  the  analogy  of  the  people  who  were 
found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  near 
Porth,  and  he  was  no  doubt  justified  in 
doing  so.  He  told  me  that,  thinking  the 
whole  matter  over,  he  was  hardly  more 
astonished  by  the  Terror  in  itself  than  by 
the  strange  way  in  which  he  had  arrived 
at  his  conclusions. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “those  certain 
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evidences  of  animal  malevolence  which  we 
knew  of,  the  bees  that  stung  the  child  to 
death,  the  trusted  sheep-dog’s  turning  sav¬ 
age,  and  so  forth.  Well,  I  got  no  light 
whatever  from  all  this;  it  suggested  noth¬ 
ing  to  me.  You  do  not  believe;  therefore 
you  cannot  see. 

“And  then,  when  the  truth  at  last  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  through  the  whimsical  ‘co¬ 
incidence,’  as  we  call  such  signs,  of  the 
moth  in  mv  lamp  and  the  moth  on  the 
dead  child’s  forehead.  This,  I  think,  is 
very  extraordinary.” 

“And  there  seems  to  have  been  one  beast 
that  remained  faithful  —  the  dog  at  Treff 
Loyne.  That  is  strange.” 

“That  remains  a  mystery.” 

It  would  not  be  wise,  even  now,  to  de- 
scribe  too  closely  the  terrible  scenes  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  munition  areas  of 
the  North  and  the  Midlands  during  the 
black  months  of  the  Terror.  Out  of  the 
factories  issued  at  black  midnight  the 
shrouded  dead  in  their  coffins,  and  their 
very  kinsfolk  did  not  know  how  they  had 
come  by  their  deaths.  All  the  towns  were 
full  of  houses  of  mourning,  were  full  of 
dark  and  terrible  rumors  as  incredible  as 
the  incredible  reality.  There  were  things 
done  and  suffered  that  perhaps  never  will 
be  brought  to  light,  memories  and  secret 
traditions  of  these  things  will  be  whispered 
in  families,  delivered  from  father  to  son, 
growing  wilder  with  the  passage  of  the 
)ears,  but  never  growing  wilder  than  the 
truth. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  was  for  a  while  in  deadly  peril. 
The  men  at  the  front  called  in  their  ex¬ 
tremity  for  guns  and  shells.  No  one  told 
them  what  was  happening  in  the  places 
where  these  munitions  were  made. 

But,  after  the  first  panic,  measures  were 
taken.  The  workers  were  armed  with 
special  weapons,  guards  were  mounted, 
machine-guns  were  placed  in  position, 
bombs  and  liquid  flame  were  ready  against 
the  obscene  hordes  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
“burning  clouds”  found  a  fire  fiercer  than 
their  own.  Many  deaths  occurred  among 
the  airmen;  but  they,  too,  were  given  spe¬ 


cial  guns,  arms  that  scattered  shot  broad¬ 
cast,  and  so  drove  away  the  dark  flights 
that  threatened  the  airplanes. 

And  then,  in  the  winter  of  1915-16, 
the  Terror  ended  suddenly  as  it  had  be¬ 
gun.  Once  more  a  sheep  was  a  frightened 
beast  that  ran  instinctively  from  a  little 
child ;  the  cattle  were  again  solemn,  stupid 
creatures,  void  of  harm;  the  spirit  and  the 
convention  of  malignant  design  passed  out 
of  the  hearts  of  all  the  animals.  The 
chains  that  they  had  cast  off  for  a  while 
were  thrown  again  about  them. 

And  finally  there  comes  the  inevitable 
“Why?”  Why  did  the  beasts  who  had 
been  humbly  and  patiently  subject  to  man, 
or  affrighted  by  his  presence,  suddenly 
know  their  strength  and  learn  how  to 
league  together  and  declare  bitter  war 
against  their  ancient  master? 

It  is  a  most  difficult  and  obscure  ques¬ 
tion.  I  give  what  explanation  I  have  to 
give  with  very  great  diffidence,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  disposition  to  be  corrected  if  a  clearer 
light  can  be  found. 

Some  friends  of  mine,  for  whose  judg¬ 
ment  I  have  very  great  respect,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  there  was  a  certain 
contagion  of  hate.  They  hold  that  the 
fury  of  the  whole  world  at  war,  the  great 
passion  of  death  that  seems  driving  all 
humanity  to  destruction,  infected  at  last 
these  lower  creatures,  and  in  place  of  their 
native  instinct  of  submission  gave  them 
rage  and  wrath  and  ravening. 

This  may  be  the  explanation.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  not  so,  because  I  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  understand  the  working  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  I  confess  that  the  theory  strikes 
me  as  fanciful.  There  may  be  a  contagion 
of  hate  as  there  is  a  contagion  of  smallpox ; 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  hardly  believe  it. 

In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  only  an  opin¬ 
ion,  the  source  of  the  great  revolt  of  the 
beasts  is  to  be  sought  in  a  much  subtler 
region  of  inquiry.  I  believe  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  revolted  because  the  king  abdicated. 
Man  has  dominated  the  beasts  throughout 
the  ages,  the  spiritual  has  reigned  over  the 
rational  through  the  peculiar  quality  and 
grace  of  spirituality  that  men  possess,  that 
makes  a  man  to  be  that  which  he  is.  And 
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when  he  maintained  this  power  and  grace, 
1  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  between  him 
and  the  animals  there  was  a  certain  treaty 
and  alliance.  There  was  supremacy  on 
the  one  hand  and  submission  on  the  other ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  between 
the  two  that  cordiality  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  lords  and  subjects  in  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  state.  I  know  a  socialist  who  main¬ 
tains  that  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales” 
give  a  picture  of  true  democracy.  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  I  see  that  knight  and 
miller  were  able  to  get  on  quite  pleasantly 
together,  just  because  the  knight  knew  that 
he  was  a  knight  and  the  miller  knew  that 
he  was  a  miller.  If  the  knight  had  had 
conscientious  objections  to  his  knightly 
grade,  while  the  miller  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  a  knight,  I  am  sure  that 
their  intercourse  would  have  been  difficult, 
unpleasant,  and  perhaps  murderous. 

So  with  man.  I  believe  in  the  strength 
and  truth  of  tradition.  A  learned  man 
said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago:  “When  I 
have  to  choose  between  the  evidence  of 
tradition  and  the  evidence  of  a  document, 
I  always  believe  the  evidence  of  tradition. 
Documents  may  be  falsified  and  often  are 
falsified  ;  tradition  is  never  falsified.”  This 
is  true;  and  therefore,  I  think,  one  may 
put  trust  in  the  vast  body  of  folklore  which 
asserts  that  there  was  once  a  worthy  and 
friendly  alliance  between  man  and  the 
beasts.  Our  popular  tale  of  Dick  Whit¬ 


tington  and  his  cat  no  doubt  represents  the 
adaptation  of  a  very  ancient  legend  to  a 
comparatively  modern  personage,  but  we 
may  go  back  into  the  ages  and  find  the 
popular  tradition  asserting  that  not  only 
are  the  animals  the  subjects,  but  also  the 
friends  of  man. 

All  that  was  in  virtue  of  that  singular 
spiritual  element  in  man  which  the  ra¬ 
tional  animals  do  not  possess.  Spiritual 
does  not  mean  respectable,  it  does  not  even 
mean  moral,  it  does  not  mean  “good”  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  It 
signifies  the  royal  prerogative  of  man,  dif¬ 
ferentiating  him  from  the  beasts. 

For  long  ages  he  has  been  putting  off 
this  royal  robe,  he  has  been  wiping  the 
balm  of  consecration  from  his  own  breast. 
He  has  declared  again  and  again  that  he 
is  not  spiritual,  but  rational;  that  is,  the 
equal  of  the  beasts  over  whom  he  was  once 
sovereign.  He  has  vowed  that  he  is  not 
Orpheus,  but  Caliban. 

Rut  the  beasts  also  have  within  them 
something  which  corresponds  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  quality  in  men;  we  are  content  to  call 
it  instinct.  They  perceived  that  the  throne 
was  vacant ;  not  even  friendship  was  pos¬ 
sible  between  them  and  the  self-deposed 
monarch.  If  he  was  not  king,  he^  was  a 
sham,  an  impostor,  a  thing  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

H  ence,  I  think,  the  Terror.  They  have 
risen  once ;  they  may  rise  again. 


